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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ANCIENT ENGLAND AND ITS LANGUAGE. 
Layamon's Brut ; or, Chronicle of Britain: a Poeti- 

cal semi-Saxon Paraphrase of the Brut of Wace. 

Now first published from the Cottonian Manu- 

scripts in the British Museum; accompanied by 

a literal Translation, Notes, and a grammati- 

cal Glossary, by Sir F. Madden, K.H. 3 vols. 

8vo. London, published by the Society of An- 

tiquaries. 
We lose no time in introducing to our readers a 
work which has been so long looked for by every 
one who takes an interest in the history of the 
medieval literature of England, and of the vicissi- 
tudes of the English language. The metrical ver- 
sion of the Brut into English by Layamon, pre- 
served in two. manuscripts written at different 
periods, and differing amram | from each other, 
belongs to an interesting period of our language, 
of which it is by far the most important monument, 
and of which very few specimens of any magnitude 
have hitherto been — by means of the press 
within the reach of the majority of critics; for 
there are not many who can conveniently study 
such documents in the original manuscripts; and 
with a difficult text like that of Layamon, no one 
could do so in a satisfactory manner until he could 
refer to it in a printed form. If we remember 
right, it was announced that Sir F. Madden had 
undertaken this publication as far back as 1830; 
and as it was then understood that the editor had 
made it the object of his attention for some time, 
it may be said now to be the work of nearly twenty 
years. As far as we are yet able to judge, the texts 
of both manuscripts are printed with great accu- 
racy; and they are accompanied with a careful 
translation, and with useful notes. In an intro- 
ductory preface, of no great length, Sir Frederick 
gives an account of Layamon and his work, with 
some observations on the history and changes of 
the English language. 

It is now pretty generally known that this book 
is one of the publications of what was called the 
“Saxon Committee” of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and we look upon it as one that throws credit on 
the Society, The Saxon Committee originated in 
1830, in an attempt, entirely independent of the 
Society of Antiquaries, to form a society for the 
publication of the inedited monuments of Anglo- 
Saxon literature, At that period there was some 
degree of prejudice against the multiplication of 
societies of this kind, which have become so nu- 
merous in more recent times; and an arrangement 
was made that the incipient plan should be turned 
into a committee of the larger society, the expen- 
ses of publication to be defrayed, as we understand, 
partly by individual contributions, and partly out of 
the funds ofthe Antiquaries. We believe, indeed, 
that a large = of the expenses was defrayed 
byaverysmall numberof individuals. This arrange- 
ment was in many respects objectionable; and we 
doubt whether an independent society, as originally 
, would not have done much more good. 
he plan of the Saxon Committee has been found 
hot-to answer, and we believe that it is now aban- 
doned. By its arrangement, the books it published 
could not be distributed free to the fellows of the 
R.8.A., and such a body cannot have the energy of 
a bookseller, necessary to push books of the kind 
into the market. The circulation of its publications 
has, in consequence, been exceedingly small, and 
the good effects produced proportionally limited. 
It has recently been determined that the publica- 
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tions of the Saxon Committee shall be delivered 
to the fellows of the Society at a very low price; 
and we have no doubt that they will in consequence 
become better known in the world, for we are cer- 
tain that the interests of good antiquarianism will 
profit by it. The three publications of the Saxon 
Committee, Caedmon, the Exeter Book, and Laya- 
mon, are all indispensable books in the library of 
any one who studies the language and literature of 
his forefathers in the middle ages. 

There are many points connected with the work 
last mentioned to fix our attention; and we shall 
perhaps devote to it two or three successive notices. 
In the present article we will confine ourselves to 
Sir F. Madden’s introductory observations: our 
future remarks will be directed to the character 
and plot of the poem itself. 

So much more correct notions regarding the 
history of the English language have been of late 
years spread abroad in popular works on the sub- 
ject, that it is almost unnecessary for us to begin 
by stating, that the Anglo-Saxon language had 
gone through an extraordinarily rapid change in 
its forms and construction during the twelfth cen- 
tury. “ That this important change,” Sir Frederick 
observes, ‘‘ was occasioned solely, or even in a 
large proportion, by the influence of the Norman 
invaders, is a proposition specious indeed, but 
wholly untenable; and it has been argued with 
every appearance of probability, that the same 
effects would have been produced, had William 
and his followers remained on their native soil. 
Assuming this to be true, it will necessarily follow, 
that such an organic change in the structure of a 
language must have been very gradual, and effected 
by certain and determinate laws ; so that to attempt 
to fix the exact date of the commencement of 
* English,’ is, from the nature of circumstances, 
quite impracticable.” He thinks, however, that, 
“as in architecture it has been found advisable to 
adopt terms to designate particular periods of style, 
so in regard to the English language various terms 
have been used to discriminate the periods during 
which it existed in a more or less advanced stage. 
It is unnecessary to notice the discrepancies of 
different writers on the relative duration of these 
periods, but as a matter of convenience, perhaps 
the following divisions may be suggested : 

“ Semi-Saxon, from a.p. 1100 to a.p. 1230. 
Early English __,, » 1830. 
Middle English ,, 1330 =, «©1500. 
Later English °, 1500 ;, 1600.” 

We cannot help thinking that the foregoing ob- 
servations involve some very incorrect reasoning ; 
and that they shew by no means a clear view of the 
subject. We know that all languages are in a 
constant state of change ; old words and forms be- 
coming obsolete, and new ones being introduced 
perpetually. What produces this change? The 
changes in fashions and in feelings, the introduc- 
tion of new sotions, the progressive march of so- 
ciety, with the consequent alterations in its politi- 
cal character and position ; and the rapidity with 
which these changes follow each other, or their 
greater or less extent, produce an analogous effect 
on the languages. We can contemplate this pro- 
gressive movement in the Janguages of Greece and 
Rome in the best periods of their history. It is to 
be found equally in pure Anglo-Saxon, the forms 
of which varied considerably in the tenth century 
from those which it had presented in the seventh. 
But it was in the midst of violent political convul- 
sions which changed entirely the structure of so- 





ciety itself, that the languages of the ancient world 





underwent that great revolution which has pro- 
duced the languages of modern Europe.: It was in 
the course of such convulsions that Greek became 
Romaic. Such convulsions tore from the language 
of imperial Rome, French and Italiab, and Spanish, 
and the other Neo-Latin dialects. Anglo-Saxon, 
and the other Teutonic and Scandinavian dialects, 
were essentially languages of the ancient world ; 
and the nations who used them, although they be- 
came the masters in the mighty struggle in which 
ancient civilisation perished, had also to go through 
similar convulsions before the firm foundations of 
modern society could be laid, though the manner 
and period were influenced by various circum- 
stances. This revolution in England was pro- 
duced, no doubt, by the entrauce of the Normans; 
and to discuss the question, whether the Anglo- 
Saxon language would have gone through the same 
changes had that invasion never taken place, seems 
to us equivalent to the question, whether, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, English so- 
ciety would have presented exactly the same cha- 
racter had the Norman conquest never taken place, 
as we find that it did present after a century and a 
half of Norman influence. It is a futile question, 
at best. 

The periodsinto which Sir Frederick Madden pro- 
poses to divide the history of the English language 
also appear to us in many respects objectionable. 
Grimm and the German philologists have divided 
their branch of the Teutonic languages into old- 
high-Dutch, middle-high-Dutch, and new-high- 
Dutch, of which divisions the first would answer 
properly to our Anglo-Saxon, and the second to 
the whole period from the breaking up of the 
Saxon to the formation of what is commonly un- 
derstood as modern English. But we are far 
richer than the Germans in monuments of the 
earlier period of our language ; and they have little 
to answer to the rather numerous remains of our 
language during the twelfth century, or the Anglo- 
Norman period. Our modern English philologists 
of Grimm’s school, to get over this difficulty, called 
the language of the Anglo-Norman period semi- 
Saxon, and gave the name of middle-English to 
the whole period intervening between that and the 
formation of modern English. Sir Frederick Mad- 
den would be more minute in his divisions, and 
we cannot help thinking that he has fixed upon 
arbitrary dates without any good reason. The 
architect fixes the point of transition from one 
style to another by the appearance of some dis- 
tinct and characteristic feature which he has traced 
toa particular year. What characteristic feature 
of language was introduced in the particular year 
1230, or in 1330, or in 1500, or in 1600, is a thing 
totally unknown tous. We are.inclined to believe, 
on the contrary, that much greater changes hap- 
pened at intervening points; but we do not think 
that any advantage is derived from fixing particu- 
lar years as the limits of changes in the language, 
because, by Sir Frederick’s own confession, they 
cannot be true. If there are to be intermediate 
periods between Saxon and modern English, those 
periods should be marked by some particular pre- 
vailing characteristics; and we are convinced that 
there are such characteristics, which have been 
overlooked by Sir Frederick Madden. 

In the first place, we do not like the term semi- 
Saxon, although we can hardly propose a better. 
The language, during the period to which it is ap- 
plied, was not half Saxon, but all Saxon ; for it con- 
tains no foreign words, with the exception of a very 
small number which may be looked uponas chiefly 
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terms applicable to things which did not belong to 
the Saxon language. All that can be said for it is, 
that it is much better than the term Anglo-Norman, 
which was so erroneously given to it in Ritson’s 
time; for it is not Norman at all, and the term 
Anglo-Norman is now well understood as applying 
to the language of the Normans as spoken in Eng- 
land, During the period of which we are now 
speaking, the Anglo-Saxon language went through 
the same state of transition which made Latin into 
Old French, and Greek into Romaic ; and perhaps 
the best term would be transition-Saxon. 

It has been supposed that, even while the lan- 
guages of antiquity were preserved in a certain 
degree of purity by the educated men who wrote 
in them, the common language of the people was 
in a corrupted state, far less perfect in its gram- 
matical forms, and that this colloquial dialect was 
the direct origin of the modern languages derived 
from them. It is certain, indeed, that the great 
cause which preserved a language from change, 
was the influence of its literature; and the great 
revolutions in languages to which we have been 
alluding occurred at the period when their litera- 
ture had been overthrown, and we only perceive 
the results at the time when the altered language 
begins to have a permanent literature of its own. 
The period of what we have just called transition- 
Saxon, was that in which Anglo-Saxon literature 
was proscribed by the ruling classes of society— 

roscribed, inasmuch as they were ignorant of the 

anguage in which it was written. The English 
writings of this period were intended for the in- 
ferior classes, and therefore they were written in 
the particular form of the language which was 
spoken at the moment by those for whose ears they 
were intended. It could not, in fact, have been 
otherwise. 

’ There was a long period following that of the 
transition, which had also several very distinct and 
prevailing characteristics. One of these was a newly 
defined and much simpler system of grammatical 
forms and constructions. Another was the mix- 
ture of English and Anglo-Norman words. From 
the period when English became, equally with 
Norman, the language of the better classes of 
society, they were both used indiscriminately, and 
were mixed together apparently very much ac- 
cording to the caprice of those who used them. 
There was certainly no particular limit; and if we 
take for our standard the writers who moved in 
fashionable society, such as Chaucer, we should 
estimate the influence of French or Anglo-Nor- 
man in the construction of the language as much 
too high, as we should reckon it too low if we cal- 
culated by works like the Visions of Piers Plough- 
man, which were undoubtedly intended to circulate 
among, and influence, that part of the population 
in which the Saxon element predominated. It is 
quite impossible to fix the limits of this stage of 
_our language in any particular years; it seems to 
have arisen in one great political revolution, the 
baronial wars of the thirteenth century; and the 
next great change probably took place in another 
revolution, the wars of the Roses in the fifteenth 
century, During the intervening period, the same 
grammatical forms and constructions prevailed 
with great general uniformity, although in the 
earlier part of the period a certain number of ar- 
chaisms were preserved ; and early in the fifteenth 
century the grammatical forms began to lose their 
regularity, and were often neglected by the scribes, 
There was certainly no particular change in the 
language in the year 1330, or near it, 

~ But there was a remarkable change long before 
the year 1500; for soon after the middle of the 
fifteenth century our language began to lose very 
rapidly all its grammatical forms, and at the same 
time the tendency to introduce French or Norman 
words received a check; and from this time to the 
establishment of the language in its modern form, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, there Was a strong con- 
trary tendency of throwing out the adventitious 
French words, and restoring their English repre- 





sentatives. The language of Shakespeare has an 
infinitely less proportion of French than that of 
Chaucer. This also must be looked upon in reality 
as a period of transition;* so that, if we adopt in 
some degree the terms introduced by the German 
philologists, we may, perhaps, fairly divide the his- 
tory of our language into the following periods: 

1, Anglo-Saxon, from the entrance of the Saxons 
into this island to the beginning of the twelfth 
century. ry 

2. Transition-Saxon, from the beginning of the 
twelfth century to the reign of Henry IIT. 

3. Middle English, from towards the middle of 
the reign of Henry III. to the wars of the 
Roses. 

4. Transition- English, from the wars of the 
Roses to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

5. New, or Modern English, from the reign of 
Elizabeth to the present time. 

It is to the transition-Saxon period that the 
great poem of Layamon, now edited by Sir Frederick 
Madden, belongs; and it is the most noble monu- 
ment now remaining of the English language at 
that period. Sir Frederick Madden appears to have 
espoused strongly the opinion that this writer flou- 
rished not earlier than the reign of King John; 
and we think he treats rather cavalierly the opinions 
of those who happen to have placed him a little 
earlier.t Allthe account Layamon gives of him- 
self is contained in a few introductory lines to his 
poem; and in the course of the whole work, con- 
sisting of upwards of thirty-two thousand lines, we 
find no very definite allusion to the period at which 
he lived. He tells us: 


Text. 
An preost wes on leoden, 
Lagamon wes ihoten, 
he wes Leovenathes sone, 
lithe him beo drihten! 


Translation. 
There was a priest on earth, 
who was named Layamon, 
he was Leovenath’s son, 
may the Lord be gracious to 


Im: 
he dwelt at Ernliey, 
it a noble church, 
upon Severn’s bank, 
good it there seemed to him, 
near Radestone, 
where he books read (i.e. read 
service in the church), 

Sir F. Madden has established Layamon’s place 
of residence at Lower Arley, near Bewdley, in 
Worcestershire ; and we think there is no doubt 
he is right. The principal book from which Laya- 


he wonede at Ernlege, 

at wthelen are chirechen, 
uppen Sevarne stawe, 

sel thar him thuhte, 

on fest Radestone, 

ther he bock radde. 





* It will be observed that this period of transition in 

the language was co-existent with a social revolution as 

reat as that from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. 
The result of the sanguinary wars of the Roses was the 
destruction of feudalism, completed by the Reformation: 
in this struggle the English element gained the ascendant ; 
and it was natural that as much of the French portion of 
the language as had not become absolutely naturalised 
should gradually thrown out. The introduction of 
printing, attendant on this period, placed the literature of 
the country in a new position, and was the chief instru- 
ment in gradually forming a standard of the language. It 
is remarkable that in the reign of Elizabeth, when this 
standard was formed, persons even of rank, who had not 
received a refined or literary education, wrote letters, 
which, for their language or orthography, might at times 
be supposed to belong to the end of the fifteenth century. 

+ Sir Frederick Madden has in a variety of instances 
gone out of his way, and we think very unnecessarily, to 

int out and carp too severely at trifling errors which 
Enso been made, in translating short passages of Layamon, 
by gentlemen who have laboured much, and not unsuc- 
cessfuliy, upon the literature and history of the Middle 
Ages. Nobody knows better than Sir Frederick Madden, 
after so many —s study of one document, how difficult 
it was to translate the text of Layamon without that long 
study which he has given to it (and after all which, even 
he has found it necessary to give a very long list of emen- 
dations and corrected and improved translations, which 
he had observed in reading over the text since he had 
printed it), and how inconvenient it was to study it until 
we could use a printed copy. Moreover there was a time 
when Sir Frederick, although he had already paid some 
attention to the text of Layamon, made quite as great 
errors in translating as any of those he has pointed out 
in the writings of others. Would that all the followers of 
literature and science would shew themselves friendly 
and indulgent to each other! There is —_— grace- 
fulness in scholarship when it is attended with modesty 
and mutual charity. Layamon is now at last given to 
the public in a form from which he can be quoted without 
the same danger of misconception and mistranslation ; 
and every true scholar will feel grateful for the 
without searching for verbal mistranslations, which even 
after so many years’ study may have escaped its editor. 





mon compiled his poem was the Brut of Wace, in 
Anglo-Norman verse. 


Translation, 
that a French clerk mage 
who was named Wace ' 
who could write well;’ 
and he gave it to the noble 


Text. 
tha makede a Frenchis clere, 
Wace wes ihoten, 
the wel couthe writen ; 
and he hoe gef thare xwthelen 
#/lienor, the wes Henries Eleanor, who was queen of 

quene, Henry, 

thes heges kinges. the mighty king. 

The editor appears to consider this asa concly. 
sive, or almost conclusive proof, that Layamon 
wrote in the thirteenth century. ‘ Layamon tells 
us, that Wace presented his book when finished 
‘to the noble Eleanor, who was Henry's queen, 
the mighty king.’ It would appear quite certain, 
that such an expression could not have been used, 
had Henry then been living; and this will bring 
us to the year 1189. But we may perhaps advance 
a step farther, and fairly presume, that Eleanor 
herself was then dead; and her decease took place 
at an advanced age in 1204.” 

We are by no means satisfied with Sir F. Mad. 
den’s evidence that Layamon did not write in the 
twelfth century, and we think that he has given an 
undue importance to the grammatical construction 
ofthe passage just quoted. It will be observed 
that the whole passage is in the past tense, and 
refers to the time when Wace wrote ; he presented 
his book, Layamon says, to the noble Eleanor— 
what Eleanor ?—the answer is, ‘it was Henry's 
queen,”—whether she were alive or dead, or even 
if her husband were still alive, the grammatical 
construction would hardly have admitted “it i: 
Henry’s queen.” We think we could produce 
plenty of passages in support of this view of the 
case; and we have little doubt that they might be 
found even in Layamon’s Brut. We will go still 
farther, and hazard the opinion, founded on the 
general manner in which allusions to persons are 
thus introduced in popular literary productions in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that when 
Layamon wrote this passage, Eleanor must have 
been alive, and probably in England; and that, in 
fact, those writers were not so far out who thought 
the poem might have been written soon after the 
death of Henry II., or even that it is not impos- 
sible (as far as avy contrary evidence has been 
given) that it may have been written before his 
death. 

With this observation we will conclude for the 
present. In our next article we will enter upon 
the subject of this very remarkable poem ; and in 
the mean time we repeat our hopes that more 
general attention may be called to it’by the fine 
edition which has been thus given to the world by 
the Society of Antiquaries, 





BIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. H. F. CARY. 
Memoir of the Rev. H. F. Cary, M.A., Translator of 
Dante. With his Literary Journal and Letters. 
By his Son, the Rev. H. Cary, M.A., Worcester 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. E. Moxon. 
Ir is a melancholy fact that descriptions of amiable 
qualities, and the history of acts emanating from 
goodness and virtue, have a degree of weakness 
about them, which produces ennui in readers; and 
that far greater interest is excited by records of 
error, vice, crime, misfortune, or suffering, than by 
those of the most exemplary principles and con- 
duct. Under this category of inclining to feeble- 
ness we must class the volumes now before us. 
They contain the biography of a very estimable 
man in every relation of life, a pattern of domestic 
affections and clerical worth, a studious scholar, 
a lover of letters, and a poet of deserved celebrity, 
as the translator of Dante, Pindar, The Birds of 
Aristophanes, and other productions, which, if not 
of the highest order, were honourable to his taste, 
feelings, and talents. He was precocious in dis- 
playing these literary tendencies, and the cot- 
sequence was an early acquaintance with the Me- 
diocrities of the time at which it was his ill-luck 
to commence his career. He fell among the mi- 
nores gentes of an age singularly dull, deficient 
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and wanting in originality: what he might have 
been had he budded in a glorious Augustan or 
Elizabethan period, it is not possible for us to con- 
jecture. As it was, he devoted himself to the 
Muse, and attained a fair and favourable rank 
among her votaries, and a name for posterity. 
Miss Seward stands foremost in the list of his 
first literary friends, and their correspondence oc- 
cupies a considerable portion of the first volume. 
The circumstances which evoked the spirit of 
versifying or sonneteering were usually of so pri- 
vate and personal a nature, that we could almost 
laugh (as a public) at the best of them. Mar- 
riages, births, and deaths; sicknesses and reco- 
veries, and small incidents of many a kind, were 
sure to be embalmed in rhyme, For example, we 
copy the following : 
“ Abbots-Bromley (his living], July 18, 1797. 

“Dear Digby,—I cannot refrain from impart- 
ing to you the joy which I feel on becoming a 
father. Yesterday evening gave me that respect- 
able character, or rather, respectable only as it is 
well performed. The mother and her babe are 
both well. I have expressed the sentiment of 
anxiety for my education of my son in a sonnet 
to Birch, which, as it is a testimony to the ex- 
cellent qualities of our friend, I know you will 
read with pleasure; I will therefore transcribe it 
on the next leaf. 

‘* Sonnet and Letter to the Rev. Walter Birch. 
Walter, the hour is come in which the name 

Of father welcomes me; but without fear 

The pleasant greeting in my anxious ear 

Sounds not, when I consider of the claim 
That asks my future cares :—how best to frame 

From taint of vice the opening spirit clear, 

How likeliest in the infant mind to rear 

The noble thought, and fix the generous aim. 
For if some fairy Bade me take the boon 

That most I covet for my darling child, 

Though all my wandering wishes I might send 
In search of every bliss beneath the moon, 

Yet should I most desire thy wisdom mild, 

Thy pure and open heart, my honour’d friend.’’ 

And in 1816 we have; 
‘ Sonnet on the Death of his Daughter. 

Thrice has the dart of Death m peace bereaved ; 

First, gentle mother, when it fata thee low, 

Then was my morn of life o’ercast with woe, 

And oft through youth the lonely sigh was heaved. 

But in a child I thought thou wert retrieved; 

She loved me well, nor from my side would go 

Through fields by summer scorch’d or wintry snow: 

How o’er that little bier at noon I grieved! 

Last when as time has touch’d my locks with white, 

Another now had learnt to shed fresh balm 

Into the wounds, and with a daughter’s name 
Was as a seraph near me, to delight 

Restoring me by wisdom’s holy calm. 

O Death, I pray thee next a kinder aim!” 

_ The labour of translating Dante might be re- 
lieved by intermediate composition ; and independ- 
ently of such effusions, Mr. Cary was a systematic 
and persevering reader, devouring books in Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, and French, as well as 
English, with ceaseless avidity. His journalised 
notes upon these, however, are very meagre, and 
convey little information. The annexed we select 
as one of the most intelligent of them: 

““ Finished Marino’s Adone. This poem, by 
which the taste, not only of Italy, but even of a 
great part of Europe, was at one time sensibly 
affected, is now fallen into greater neglect than it 
deserves. The end which it aims at, though that 
end be not a right one, is attained ; and that luxu- 
riance of ornament, which in an epic poem of a 
nobler stamp would be utterly misplaced, has a 
certain propriety and consistency, when considered 
in relation to the purpose of this poem, which 
seems to be only pleasure. Continued Froissart 
with Jane:” [his wife, for whom to the last he 
appears, from his letters to her, to have enter- 
tained a warm honeymoon fondness]. 

The preceding entries in the journal may be ex- 
tracted as fair samples of the whole of this large 
division of the Life. 

“Sept. 8. Began the fourth volume of Burns’s 
Poems. 9, Finished the fourth volume of Burns’s 
works, This volume consists of songs with the 
letters in which he sent them to his friend to be 





published in a musical work. They have a cer- 
tain rustic beauty, perhaps not exceeded by similar 
compositions in our language. Began the third 
volume of his works. 10. Finished the third 
volume of Burns, which contains the poems pub- 
lished in his life-time with a few additions. Re- 
sumed Marino, and continued canto xix. 11. 
Continued Marino. Read Johnson’s Life of Sa- 
vage. 14. Continued Marino. Began the Bible 
and Testament, with Jane, a second time. 16, 
Continued Marino; and Froissart, with Jane.” 

Mr. Cary was born at Gibraltar, Dec. 6, 1772; 
the first volume of his Inferno was published in 
1805; and attracted very little attention. In 1813 
a small complete edition issued from the press, 
respecting which the author writes to his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Price: 

‘* My printer tells me that my book, being hot- 
pressed, may be bound immediately, and I have 
therefore desired him to have a copy put in russia, 
of which the expense will be twelve shillings, and it 
shall be sent as from you to Mrs. Mapleton. I 
wish to send youa copy, but am unwilling to put 
you to the charge of carriage. Do you think there 
would be any chance of a sale for eight or ten at 
Tamworth, if I were to send them there? I would 
then enclose yours in the same parcel. Pray ascer- 
tain this for me, and tell me the bookseller’s name. 
The book is a cheap one, if the quantity alone be 
considered. The price is only twelve shillings for 
the three volumes in boards; and though they are 
diminutive in size, yet they contain letter-press in 
abundance. They.will come out on the first of next 
month. I have employed Bagster, in the Strand, 
and Colburn, in Conduit-street, as my agents for 
the sale of them. If you are disposed aguin to be- 
come my critic, I have put the rod into your 
hands in the little edition of Dante I have sent 
you. There are a few alterations made in the ver- 
sion of the ‘ Inferno,’ and more in the notes, for I 
have taken your advice in adding to the number 
of the parallel passages.” 

To this his biographer adds: “ Little notice ap- 
pears to have been taken of the translation of 
Dante: a contributor to the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ bestowed on it the highest praise, whilst a 
writer in the ‘Critical Review’ censured it as 
strongly. My father, however, was not one to be 
affected by such praise or such censure. The fa- 
vourable opinion of Crowe and some other lovers 
of literature was all that he wished for, probably 
more than he expected. Pecuniary return for his 
labours was altogether out of the question, though 
that indeed?would have been most acceptable ; for 
the increasing expenses of a young family strait- 
ened his means, and put him under the necessity 
of great thrift and self-denial, The proceeds of his 
two livings of Abbots-Bromley and Kingsbury, 
after the payment of curates’ salaries, returned 
him barely 1002. a year; his private fortune pro- 
duced a revenue of less than double that sum, and 
the addition of an allowance of 200/. a year from 
his father constituted his whole income. With 
these slender means he had to assist his eldest son, 
who had lately entered the army, to maintain two 
sons at a public shool, and three children at home.” 

. Of his various clerical appointments and conse- 
quent changes of residence, we need not speak. 
All his later life was spent in London and the vi- 
cinity. Here he became intimate with Coleridge, 
and having taken a share in the production of the 
London Magazine, got acquainted with its principal 
contributors, respecting both which matters there 
are some pleasing literary reminiscences. For in- 
stance ; 

“In the month of February, 1818, Coleridge, in 
a lecture on Dante, being the tenth in his course, 
made mention of my father’s translation, Of the 
terms in which he introduced it no record has been 
preserved. In his ‘Literary Remains,’ vol. 1. p. 
161, edited by Mr. Henry Nelson Coleridge, the 
following memorandum is made in his notes for 
this lecture: ‘ Here to speak of Mr, Cary’s trans- 
lation,’ The effect of his commendation, however, 
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was no other than might have been expected. The 
work, which had been published four years, but had 
remained in utter obscurity, was at once eagerly 
sought after. About a thousand copies of the first 
edition that remained on hand, were immediately 
disposed of ; in less than three months a new edi- 
tion was called for. The ‘Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews’ re-echoed the praises that had been 
sounded by Coleridge, and henceforth the claims 
of the translator of Dante to literary distinction 
were universally admitted.” 

Hereupon he writes to Mr. Price: “ I have just 
read a very friendly review of my translation of 
Dante, in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ and know not 
to whom I am indebted for it. The booksellers 
already propose another edition, and we are to talk 
over the terms to-morrow at Coleridge's, with 
whom I am to spend the day at Highgate. But 
they are such hard men to deal with, I scarcely 
expect much to come of it.” 

He observes elsewhere, that critics and poets ap- 
pear to be natural enemies; and surely we may 
add the preceding anatagonism to the theory. 
When courted to be editor of the proposed New 
Quarterly Review, be writes again to his friend and 
relative : 

“ Some days ago I thought of writing to you on 
the subject of a plan which was proposed to me by 
my booksellers; and though I thought it scarce 
worth making a letter of itself, yet it will do very 
well for something to say in addition to the com- 
pliments of the season. Their proposal to me is, 
that I should undertake the editing of a quarterly 
magazine, to be conducted on principles of fair- 
ness, without any bias from party spirit, and to be 
supplied chiefly by articles which they will offer 
the writer a handsome price for supplying. I 
thought it ungracious to give a direct refusal, and 
said I would take a little time to consider their 
scheme. Since then I have spoken of it to Mr. 
Gilman, Mr. Coleridge’s host and friend, and whom 
I have also found disposed to be friendly to my- 
self,—a man of strong natural sense, and of attain- 
ments superior to those of most men whom one 
meets with,—and he has advised me to make a 
trial of this matter, at least for a time, only stipu- 
lating that I shall not be known as the editor. 
Still there is one part of the undertaking that is so 
much out of my way, that if ¢hat part must fall to 
my own management, it would determine me to 
decline it altogether. It is the reviewing of new 
publications. Now it has occurred to me that you 
were once engaged in this trade of a critic, and that 
you might have no objection to resume it, particu- 
larly if it were (as it must be) made more profit- 
able to you than before. Their wish is, that the 
task should be performed with a better temper 
than has been usually shewn on such occasions ; 
and that more pains should be taken to search out 
for the beauties than the faults of the books that 
are to be reviewed. My neighbour, Mr. Gilman, 
is of opinion that, without a strong spicing of ill- 
nature, nothing of this kind can be made palatable 
to the public, and that the attempt would therefore 
probably fail. My answer was, that, as the medi- 
cal men had lately prevailed on many to leave off 
stimulants, I saw no reason to despair of our being 
able to do something of the same kind as to the 
palate of the mind. At any rate, I think this is not 
a point of view in which their scheme would meet 
with your disapprobation or refusal, any more than 
it would with mine.” 

But Mr. Gilman knew-better than either of them. 
He was well aware that the animus censoris honesti, 
not to mention kindliness as an ingredient in blame, 
does not make its way with the million half so well 
as the noise of fault-finding, and the bespattering 
of acrimonious abuse. In criticism he himself, 
comparing Hazlitt with Coleridge, says; “ It is 
indeed a very striking contrast between his style 
and that of Mr. Hazlitt, which is cut and minced, 
and sparkles like the French, or Seneca’s, and 
which you have well termed ‘flippant and ambi- 
tious,’ ”” ; 

- 
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His contributions to the London Magazine con- 
tinued over three or four years (1821-2-3-4), and 
he frequently met his coadjutors, “ such as Charles 
Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincy, Proctor, Allan Cun- 
ningham, Carlyle, Hood, Darley, and John Clare 
the poet. With two of these, Lamb and Darley, 
he contracted a cordial intimacy and friendship, 
which was terminated only by death. Most of these 
he met at the table of Mr. Taylor, the publisher, 
and when once brought together, they not unfre- 
quently met at the house of one or other of the 
number. At the first of these Magazine dinners, 
as they were called, held at Mr. Cary’s own house, 
I remember that, among others, Lamb, Kelley the 
farce-writer, and Clare were present. The con- 
versation, which never flagged, consisted of a 
strange mixture of learning, wit, and puns, bad 
and good. The graver talk of the more serious 
guests was constantly interrupted by the sportive 
and light jests of Kelley, or a palpable, and to all 
appearance, school-boy pun of Lamb’s; which, 
however, was frequently pregnant with a deep 
meaning not at first observable. At times the 
light artillery of the punsters got the better of the 
heavier ordnance, and all gave in to the joyousness 
ofthe moment. Among the rest, I remember that 
a oats from one of our elder dramatists pro- 
voked a round of puns on the names of various 
herbs; the last two introduced had been ‘ mint 
and anise,’ when Lamb sputtered out, ‘ Now, Cary, 
it’s your turn.’ ‘It’s coming,’ was the prompt re- 
joinder. ‘Then I won’t make another pun to-day,’ 
stammered Lamb. To a looker-on, as I was, the 
most interesting of the party was the peasant Clare. 
He was dressed in a labourer’s holiday suit. The 
punsters evidently alarmed him; but he listened 
with the deepest attention to his host. With the 
cheese had been placed on the table a jug of prime 
ale, imported for the especial use of Clare. As the 
servant was removing the glasses, Clare followed 
him with his eye, let his own glass go without a 
sign of displeasure; but when the jug was about to 
follow, it was more than he could bear, and he 
stretched out both his hands to stopit : the tankard 
was enough for him, he could dispense with the re- 
finement of a glass.” 

One of Coleridge’s letters is a desperate on- 
slaught on Dr. Croly’s work on the Apocalypse; 
but we must now leave all extraneous points to 
conclude our more immediate sketch. Mr. Cary 
was appointed assistant-librarian at the British 
Museum in 1826, having aspired to and canvassed 
for another office in that national establishment. 
Here he enjoyed literary labour, an ofium in itself 
to all who love literature; and in the following 
year was elected an honorary associate of the Royal 
Society of Literature. In 1837, when Mc. Baker 
retired from the office of chief librarian, Mr. Cary 
fully and naturally expected to succeed him, but 
we are told: 

“ The Chancellor and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, acting doubtless under information, 
the source of which was probably known only to 
themselves and their informant, resolved on pass- 
ing him over, and appointing his subordinate, Mr. 
Panizzi, to the vacant place. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury at first concurred with them; but on 
receiving the testimony alluded to in the following 
letter, of my father’s fitness for the duties of the 
office of chief librarian, changed his purpose, but 
could not prevail on his two co-trustees to concur 
with him. Mr. Panizzi was accordingly promoted 
over Mr. Cary’s head.” 

He consequently published a remonstrance, ad- 
dressed to the Chancellor in the Times newspaper, 
and resigned his office. The following is that 
letter, which it may not be amiss to reprint, at a 
time when the administration of that institution is 
so loucly and generally questioned : 

“ British Museum, July 17, 1837. 

**My Lord,—I cannot suffer the communication 
yesterday made to me by our secretary, of your 
having passed me by in the nomination to the 
vacant office of librarian, and appointed a subordi- 





nate officer over my head, to reach me without an 
immediate remonstrance against this disposal of 
your patronage. I have for the course of eleven 
years been constant in the discharge of irksome 
duties in this establishment; and at a moment 
when I was told to expect the reward, never yet 
denied in this place to such claims, I find it 
snatched from me by yourself and the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, in the face of a recom- 
mendation from the other principal trustee, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the only- one of the 
three who has been in the habit of attending here, 
and making himself acquainted with our proceed- 
ings. My repeated requests for a personal inter- 
view with your lordship were met by refusal, and 
a desire to communicate whatever I had to say by 
letter. Three letters which I addressed to you 
were met by silence. In the last of these letters I 
endeavoured to answer the objections which the 


cellaneous English Poets, which Mr. Cary prepared 
in anticipation of a selection from their works, we 
can only refer readers to them ;—state that Lord 
Melbourne gave him a pension of 200/, a-year in 
1841 ; and that he died on the 14th of August, 1844, 
at the age of seventy-two. 





BIBLE PROPHECIES AND THEIR FULFILMENT, 
Travels in the East. By the Rev. F. A. Strauss 
of Berlin. 

WE need not follow the Rev. Mr. Strauss through 
the opening portion of his journey from Cologne 
to Trieste, Corfu, and Athens; and thence by (Co. 
rinth, Argos, and Syra, to Alexandria. His first 
attention was devoted to Greece, especially the 
Greek Church, its annals and present state. From 
Greece Mr. S., with his companion, Mr, W. Kraft 
of Cologne, proceeded to Alexandria, where they 
landed in Nov. 1844; and after visiting Cairo, 








Archbishop, with his usual humanity and d 
ration for the humblest of those who have any 
claim on his attention, had apprised me of as ex- 
isting on the part of the other trustees. The ob- 
jections were my age, and the general state of my 
health. My age, between sixty-four and sixty-five 
years, it was plain might rather ask for me that al- 
leviation of labour which in this, as in many other 
public offices, is gained by promotion to a superior 
place, than call for a continuance of the same la- 
borious employment. My health for the last four 
years has been such as to allow me, with the in- 
terval of one fortnight only, to attend closely 
through every day to the business of my depart- 
ment. Before that time (and it was the only other 
instance of ill-health since I have been here) I had 
a severe illness, occasioned by domestic affliction, 
on account of which I was permitted to pass six 
months on the Continent; and even that time was 
not wholly lost to the Museum, as I availed myself 
of the opportunity to inquire into the state and 
management of the public libraries in most of the 
principal cities in Italy, where chiefly my time was 
spent. Lest, however, I should deceive myself as 
to the present state of my health, I thought it right 
to consult three medical men, who best knew the 
ailments I had been subject to. Their opinions I 
immediately laid before the Archbishop, and copies 
of them before yourself and the Speaker. They 
were unanimous as to my fitness in point of health 
for the place I solicited. On their testimonies, and 
on his own previous knowledge of my character and 
services, the Archbishop was pleased to declare his 
determination to appoint me, with the under- 
standing that if at any future time infirmity should 
render me unfit for my trust, I should resign it. 
You, my Lord, and the Speaker, have refused 
to concur in the appointment, and have placed my 
subordinate officer, Mr. Panizzi, a foreigner, who 
has been here some years less than myself, over 
me, and at the head of our national library. 

“ Being convinced that, when the nomination to 
offices in the British Museum was intrusted by the 
country to men themselves holding high offices in 
the state, it was on the implied condition that they 
would either acquit themselves of their duty by an 
attention to its internal management, or abstain 
from active interference, if they were conscious of 
having given no such attention; I feel that I owe 
it not merely to myself, but to my fellow-country- 
men, to protest against your present decision, to 
call publicly for an inquiry into the mode in which 
my duty in the Museum has been performed, and 
into the particulars of what I have done, which 
may be ascertained by means of our monthly re- 
ports, and to demand for what reasons a person of 
an inferior station has been preferred to me, in 
opposition to the only one of the three nominators 
who regularly inspects the minutes of the establish- 
ment, and is at all likely to have an intimate and 
accurate knowledge of its concerns, and to be ca- 
pable of forming a just judgment respecting them. 
I am, my lord, your obedient humble servant, 

“H. F. Cary.” 

Though there are some interesting notes on mis- 





ed their tour on the Upper Nile, which 
they ascended as high as Wadi-Halfa. In con. 
sidering the subject of Muhammedanism in Egypt, 
Mr. S. expresses an opinion, that the Prophet's 
hold in this land has been loosened, and that it wil 
soon present a wide field for the diffusion of Chris. 
tianity.(?) 

The travellers arrived at Thebes after Christmas; 
here they found Professor Lepsius and his com. 
panions busy at work on the majestic remains of 
the ‘* No,” of Holy Scripture. This is a field where 
Mr. S. is quite at home. ‘“ The temples,” he says, 
‘* whose silent witness stands before our eyes, served 
as models to all succeeding nations. Even Solo. 
mon, who set up a temple to the true God on Mount 
Moriah, ‘ made affinity with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
and took his daughter, and brought her into the 
city of David, until he had made an end of building 
his own house, and the house of the Lord’ (1 Kings 
iii. 1). And if we examine the plan of Solomon's 
Temple, we shall find it, in many respects, similar in 
design and execution to the temples of Egypt. The 
gigantic remains which at this day cover the plain 
of Thebes are, however, a striking evidence of the 
nothingness of human strength in comparison with 
the power Divine. God’s judgment has been exe- 
cuted in Egypt, as it is written by Ezekiel (xxx. 
14-16): ‘I Tel enienie intgecnets in No;.... And! 
will cut off the multitude in No;.... And No shall 
be rent asunder.’ Jeremiah’s prophecy, too, that the 
God of Israel would ‘ punish the multitude of No, 
and Pharaoh, and Egypt,’ has its accomplishment 
recorded by his servant, Nahum, ‘ She went into 
captivity: her young children also were dashed in 
pieces at the top of all the streets; and they cast 
lots for her honourable men, and all her great men 
were bound in chains’ (iii. 10) ;”’ predictions ful- 
filled to the very letter! 

Mr. Strauss points out another striking feature 
of coincidence between the monuments of Egypt 
and the Old Testament. “In this city of tombs 
there was no object so important in our eyes as the 
sepulchre of an overseer of the royal edifices, which 
contains representations of the works carried on 
under his direction. Here we see obelisks in course 
of construction, sphinxes carving, and palaces 
rising into shape; and every preliminary labour, 
whether the greatest or the most minute, is placed 
before us. Tiles are being made by white men, Asia- 
tic slaves, who are employed on the lowest class of 
work, while that of building ‘itself is executed by 
the red-complexioned Egyptian. Some are bring- 
ing clay, others are working it about, and others 
bearing away the tiles in a completed state; a task- 
master, with a staff upraised in his hand, in a threat- 
ening attitude, is standing by their side. ‘This se- 
pulchre is recorded, by an inscription, to have been 
built in the days of Moses; and we may discover 
Jewish features in the countenances of the Asiatics. 
Here we have a witness, that the Pharaohs ‘set 
over them taskmasters to afflict them with their 
burthens,....and made their lives bitter with hard 
bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in all man- 
ner of service .... wherein they made them serve, 
and with rigour’ (Exod. i. 11-14).” Mr, Strauss, 
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after pointing out all these remarkable testimonies 
to the veracity of the scriptural records, observes 
with much justice: “‘ Many years have not elapsed 
since men of letters considered themselves justified 
in treating the records of Holy Scripture, with 
regard to these times, as despicable fables, and 
yielding implicit credence to the report of Greek 
writers, whose evidence is a thousand years later 
jn date. Their scorn and incredulity have now re- 
coiled upon their own heads!” 

Mr. Strauss and his companions, having left 
Thebes, ascended the Nile to Wadi-Halfa, beyond 
the confines of Egypt, and then returned from Nu- 
bia to Cairo. On this excursion they paid a visit 
to the'delightful and venerated Isle of Philz ; a pas- 
sage relating to which deserves the reader’s notice. 
“The court into which we came, has, on the left, 
a very small temple, sacred to the birth of Horus. 
The birth of Horus, son of Osiris and Isis, who 
were most generally topes owe as divinities, de- 
signates in the language of Egyptian mysteries, the 
longing of the natives for a Redeemer, a Son of God. 
Their hope was that he would impart all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and perfect happiness to his disci- 
ples. His birth and tending are here represented 
precisely in the same way as the pencil of Chris- 
tian art has represented the Virgin and Child; there 
is a falcon hovering over them, encircled by lilies 
and a glory, typical of the accomplished revelation 
of the divine wisdom.” 

This would shew that there is a much closer ana- 
logy between the representations and doctrines of 
the Old and New Testaments—between Judaism 
and Christianity—than has been hitherto conceived; 
in fact, that nearly all were of Egyptian origin. 

Mr. Strauss, after giving a condensed survey of 
the fortunes of Egypt, observes: “ For a space 
of nearly 2500 years this devoted soil has been 
ruled and exhausted by strangers ;—has served no 
other end but to feed their rapacity. ‘The Egyp- 
tians will I give over into the hand ofa cruel lord; 
and a fierce king sball rule over them, saith the 
Lord..... The waters shall fail from the sea, and the 
river shall be wasted and dried up. And they shall 
turn the rivers far away, and the brooks of defence 
shall be emptied and dried up’ (Isa. xix. 4-6). 
The canals are truly dried up, the streams have 
failed, the sand of the desert has advanced close 
to the river’s banks, and the ancient arms of the 
Nile are choked with sand. In the place of splen- 
did cities stand wretched villages of mud huts; in 
the room of a majestic edifice stands some palace 
or factory of the pasha. In their poverty and 
wretchedness this nation of slaves seeks refuge in 
their fathers’ tombs; and so great is their destitu- 
tion, that they possess scarcely sufficient to cover 
their nakedness, or appease their hunger. Igno- 
rance and mental darkness overshadow a region 


every other.” 








The Outcast Prophet: a Novel. By B. W. Arthur 
Sleigh, Esq., 77th Regiment. 3 vols. Newby. 
Tuts is pretty much such a work as we might ex- 
pect from a young officer inexperienced in book- 
craft, and not much experienced in any thing else, 
who took up his pen to dissipate the ennui of coun- 
try quarters. Having Fenimore Cooper in his eye, 
Mr. Sleigh has only been able to follow in bis track 
a far way off. In fact, the Outcast Prophet is a 
crude performance, the scene of which is laid’ in 
North America, with outpost forts, red Indians, 
Yankees, and pioneers of the West—through, as 
the author assures us by a respectable bull, ¢rack- 
less and impenetrable forests. But he is very apt to 
all into contradictions when he ventures upon the 
gtandiloquent descriptive, as in his opening chap- 
ac where we are farther told of the inhabitant, 

at 
“ The loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
Bat bind him to his native mountain more ;” 
Whilst at the same time, where, “in the thicket, 
graze the deer, the antelope, or mountain sheep, 
no sound disturbs the calm of nature, save the crack- 


| will see, if they-fead the novel. 
which once spread the light of art and science over | —— —— : ——— 





ling of the fallen bramble beneath the feet of some 
animal, or the roaring of the forest in the devas- 
tating tornado,”’ 

The portrait of the heroine may afford another 
example of the style: 

‘“‘ Her figure was tall and dignified, and she re- 
clined upon her father’s bosom with a gracefulness 
of manner extremely prepossessing; a tiny foot, 
playing with a broken reed of the matting, dis- 
closed an ankle of matchless beauty; her voice 
was full and musical—each word from her rosy lips 
undulated with round, thrilling accents of brilliancy 
and expression. Her dress was neat, and coquet- 
tishly arranged upon her figure with fashionable 
taste.” 

From the fort where this piece of domestic beauty 
reposes, an invitation has been sent out to neigh- 
bours fifty or a hundred miles off, to spend a week 
at Christmas, and her brother and a strange cha- 
racter called Job Sist, return with the news that 
the invitation has been accepted. This gives rise 
to an extraordinary scene, which shall be painted 
in the writer’s own colours: 

“This information acted upon all present like 
a talismanic charm: the old major (the father) 
forgot his usual reserve; he gave a spring from 
his chair, and kicking it far across the chamber, 
commenced boxing his friend, Captain Murray, 
with hearty good will. Reginald (the young bro- 
ther), not slow in availing himself of the unex- 
pected license of the moment, cut a few pranks 
after his approved fashion; he kicked every thing 
right and left, filled the room with yells and war- 
whoops, and performed sundry summersets over 
the chairs or other obstacles that came in his way. 
The others (on the staff), not to be behindhand in 
their demonstrations of joy, amused themselves in 
chasing Viola (the heroine) and Honour (her re- 
lative and companion) round the room. The latter, 
however, soon gave up the play, and left the entire 
management to her more giddy and thoughtless 
cousin. Viola dodged her way, and cleverly es- 
caped the salutes of the young madcaps; at last, 
she moved behind the green curtain, followed by 
her pursuers, accompanied by Reginald. Sundry 
sounds issued from the dark recess: the fair fugi- 
tive was captured, and was paying the forfeit al- 
lowed ; but whether she was kissed by her brother, 
or any other of the young spirits concentrated 
therein, remained a mystery. Suffice it to say, her 
face, covered with blushes as she issued from be- 
hind the curtain, bore tell-tale evidence of the fact. 
When this ebullition of merriment had subsided, 
all again resumed its wonted serenity.” 

Job is a bold effort at originality ; and what with 
strange dialect and scalpings, he figures in an ex-- 
travagant Cooperish manner throughout; as readers 





THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 
Christian Sects in the Nineteenth Century. Pp. 145. 
London, Pickering. 
Tuts is a good volume, teaching, with Christian 
feeling, humanity and benevolence. It adheres 
fixedly to the writer’s own principles; but it is 
liberal towards others, and untainted by bigotry, 
exclusiveness, and want of charity and brotherly 
love. The sects whose tenets it describes are, the 
Quakers, Socinians and Unitarians, Wesleyau Me- 
thodists and General Baptists, Moravians, Sweden- 
borgians, and Plymouth Brethren, classed under 
the head of Arminians; and Presbyterian Inde- 
endents, Particular Baptists, Sub and Supra- 
apsarians, Sandemanians, Calvinistic Methodists, 
and the Evangelical or Low Church, classed under 
the head of Calvinists. As the Plymouth Brethren 
are the least known, we select the account of them, 
as an example of the work. 

“The Plymouth Brethren, so called probably 
from the place where this society first arose, do 
not allow themselves to be a scct, though in their 
practices they differ considerably from those of 
the Established Church. They meet together on 
the morning of the first day of the week to cele- 
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brate the Lord’s Supper, when any ‘ brother’ is at 
liberty to speak for mutual edification. In the 
afternoon and evening, when they have preachers, 
the services are similar to those in the Congrega- 
tional Churches (Independents): the desk, how- 
ever, for they condemn pulpits, is not occupied by 
one man, but used as a convenient place for 
speaking, being alternately occupied by the ‘ bro- 
ther’ who reads the hymn, the one who prays, and 
the one who teaches or preaches the Word. There 
are also ‘ meetings for prayer,’ and what are 
technically called ‘reading meetings;’ when a 
chapter is read, and those ‘ brethren’ who have 
made it matter of reflection speak upon it, clause 
by clause, for their mutual instruction. Before a 
person is acknowledged a ‘brother,’ his name is 
announced at one of the times of ‘ meeting toge- 
ther to break bread,’ as it is termed; and if nothing 
occurs in the interval, he takes his seat with them 
the next Sunday. Any one is admitted to their 
communion whom they believe to be ‘a child of 
God;’ but they do not receive or acknowledge 
him as a brother ‘ while in actual connexion with 
any of the various forms of worldliness,’ i.e. the 
other churches of Christ. Their preachers move 
about from place to place, forming different con- 
gregations, which they again leave for other places 
where their services are required. None of their 
ministers receive any stipulated charity, The 
‘ brethren’ disapprove of any association of Chris- 
tians for any purpose whatever, whether civil or re- 
ligious, and therefore discountenance all Sunday- 
school, Bible, missionary, or even purely benevo- 
lent, societies. They do not disapprove of sending 
either Bibles or missionaries to the heathen; but 
they say that if they go at all, ‘God and not the 
church must send them.’ They do not think that 
the gospel is to convert the world, but that it is to 
be ‘ preached as a witness to’ or rather against ‘ all 
nations.’ The world, they say, ‘is reserved for 
judgment, and therefore it is wholly contrary to 
the character of a Christian to have any thing to 
do with it or its government.’ When a child of 
God is born again, ‘ he lays,’ say they, ‘ all his 
worldly relations down at the feet of Christ, and 
he is at liberty to take up none but those which he 
can take up in the Lord.’ They neither pray for 
pardon of sin, nor for the presence and influence of 
the Spirit, and carefully exclude such petitions from 
their hymns. Many of them think it inconsistent 
with the Christian character to amass wealth, or to 
possess furniture or clothing more than is necessary 
for health and cleanliness; and very great sacri- 
fices have been made by the more wealthy of them. 
These are most of them unimportant peculiarities ; 
but the great feature of this sect, for so, notwith- 
standing their protest, I must call these ‘ brethren,’ 
is a degree of self-approbation and uncharity for 
others, which, to say the least, is not what Christ 
taught. ‘ No sect,’ says Rust, ‘is more sectarian, 
and none more separate from Christians of all de- 
nominations than the Plymouth brethren.’ The 
Church of Rome they consider ‘bad.’ The Church 
of England ‘bad.’ ‘A popish priest and a parish 
priest, both bad;’ ‘ but infinitely worse,’ says one 
of the brethren (a Captain Hall), ‘is a people’s 
preacher.’ They occasionally indulge in what they 
term ‘biting jests and sarcastic raillery’ of the 
ministers of our church, and of those who differ 
from them, which evince but little of the meek and 
peaceable spirit of the gospel ; for, as Lord Bacon 
has well observed, ‘ to intermix scripture with scur- 
rility in one sentence,—the majesty of religion and 
the contempt and deformity of things ridiculous,— 
is a thing far from the reverence of a devout Chris- 
tian, and hardly becoming the honest regard of a 
sober man.’ If I have appeared to speak harshly 
of this sect, it is because they seem to me to have 
abandoned so much of the spirit of the gospel. ‘If 
the tenets of the Plymouth brethren be consistent 
with themselves,’ observes Mr. Rust, ‘ they neces- 
sarily withdraw them from all society, and every 
existing form of Christianity, shutting them out 
| from all co-operation with the holy and benevolent, 
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for the relief and blessing of their poor or sinful 
fellow-creatures, making it sinful to fulfil the duties 
of a subject, a citizen, &c.’ But I hope and believe 
that these tenets must be and are counteracted by 
the instinctive love of our kind, which for the be- 
nefit of the world God has implanted in man. The 
human race is so essentially social, that they who 
endeavour to dissociate mankind stand in much 
the same situation as he would do who should hope 
to dam up the ocean. It is, in fact, to these silent 
tendencies of human nature, whose force we never 
know till we attempt to check them, that we owe 
much of the innocuousness of false or overstrained 
opinions: the reason is deluded, but the feelings 
which the Creator has made a part of our very 
being, generally correct the false argument; and 
the man, if not previously corrupted by vice, acts 
right though he argues wrong.” 








NICOLAS’ ROYAL NAVY. 
[Second notice.] 

Tue reign of King John was not distinguished by 
any remarkable event connected with the English 
navy; but at its commencement Sir H. N. ob- 
serves: ‘* King John is said, soon after his ac- 
cession, to have given great encouragement to 
foreign commerce, by declaring that all merchants, 
of what nation soever, should, with their merchan- 
dise, have safe-conduct to pass into and repass 
from England, and to enjoy while there the same 
peace and security as the merchants of England 
were allowed in the countries from which such 
merchants came.” 

This appears from ‘‘ writs to the Mayor and 
Commonalty of London, and to all the Sheriffs of 
England, witnessed by Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, at 
Kineford, on the Sth of April, in the Ist of John, 
i.e. 1200. Printed in Hakluyt, ed. 1809, vol. i. p. 
143, ‘from the records in the Tower;’ but the 
Close Rolls, in which this document would pro- 
bably have been entered, are not preserved before 
the 6th of John.” 

The reign of his successor Henry IiI. was more 
eventful; for soon after the defeat of the French 
prince, Louis, and his confederate barons, at Lin- 
coln, in May 1217, “the Trench fleet, which was 
coming to their assistance, was completely defeat- 
ed; an event of the greatest interest, for it was the 
first regular sea-fight worthy of the name between 
the ships of England and France, and the pre- 
cursor of that long series of victories which con- 
stitute the naval glory of Great Britain.” 

An interesting account of this battle, as it could 
be collected from old authorities, is given, but we 
will content ourselves with the finale. The En- 
glish having gained the wind by pretending to make 
for Calais, “ they bore down in the most gallant 
manner upon the enemy’s rear; and, the moment 
they came close to the sterns of the French ships, 
they threw grapnels into them, and, thus fastening 
the vessels together, prevented the enemy from 
escaping ;—an early instance of that love of close 
fighting for which English sailors have ever since 
been distinguished. The action commenced by the 
crossbow-men and archers under Sir Philip d’Al- 
bini pouring volleys of arrows into the enemy’s 
ships with deadly effect; and, to increase their 
dismay, the English threw unslacked lime, reduced 
to a fine powder, on board their opponents, which 
being blown by the wind into their eyes, com- 
pletely blinded them. The English, then rushed 
on board; and cutting away the rigging and haul- 
yards with axes, the sails fell over the French, to 
use the expression of the chronicler, ‘ like a net 
upon ensnared small birds.’ Thus hampered, the 
enemy could make but a feeble resistance; and, 
after an immense slaughter, were completely de- 
feated. Other narratives supply a few additional 
details. The English ships, it is said, kept their 
wind, instead of advancing at once towards the 
French fleet, from a natural hesitation to attack so 

atly superior a force; but animated by recol. 
lecting the recent affair of Lincoln, ‘in which a 
few had vanquished large numbers,’ they deter. 





mined to give them battle. Though the French 
fought with great bravery, very few among them were 
accustomed to naval tactics; and they fell rapidly 
under the lances, axes, and swords of their assail- 
ants. In the mean time many of their vessels had 
been sunk by the galleys, which, running their 
iron prows into them, stove their sides. Disdain- 
ing to be taken alive, or, as the chroniclers more 
probably state, dreading to fall into the hands of 
the English, for it was the custom to treat pri- 
soners with great severity, that they might be in- 
duced to pay exorbitant sums for their ransom 
several of the French knights leapt into the sea. 
Of their whole fleet fifteen vessels only escaped ; 
and as soon as the principal persons had been se- 
cured, the English took the captured ships in tow. 
They thus proceeded in triumph to Dover; and, 
while ‘ victoriously ploughing the waves,’ they re- 
turned thanks to God for their success, an ex- 
ample of religious gratitude after a battle which 
has been so properly followed on many occasions 
in modern times. It was the first object of the 
victors to find Eustace the monk; and a strict 
search being made, he was discovered hidden in 
the hold of one of the prizes. His offer of a large 
sum of money for his life, and his promise to 
serve the King of England faithfully in future, 
were alike disregarded. To his other crimes he 
added that of treason to King John; and Sir 
Richard, the bastard son of that monarch, seizing 
him, exclaimed, ‘ Base traitor, never shall you 
again seduce any one by your fair promises!’ and, 
drawing his sword, struck off his head, which was 
afterward exhibited on a pole throughout England. 
The battle was seen with exultation by the gar- 
rison of Dover Castle; and the conquerors were 
received by the bishops and clergy in full sacer- 
dotal habits, bearing crosses and banners in pro- 
cession, and chanting thanksgiving and praises 
fur their unexpected success. ‘'he spoils of the 
ships, which consisted of gold, silver, silk vest- 
ments, and weapons of all kinds, having been cul- 
lected, and the prisoners, who were loaded with 
heavy chains, disposed of, Sir Philip d’ Albini des- 
patched an account of the victory to the king, who 
glorified God for the success He had vouchsafed 
to his arms. According to two authorities, this 
was the second engagement at sea in that year; 
and they say that on the former occasion the 
French were successful, and had: landed in Eng- 
land. Speaking of the last battle, one of those 
writers observes, ‘the like was unheard of in his 
times.’ Besides Robert de Courtenay, William 
de Baris, Ralph de Tornellis, and other distin- 
guished persons, the English captured one hun- 
dred and twenty-five knights, and more than a 
thousand soldiers of inferior rank. The loss sus- 
tained by the-English is nowhere mentioned, but 
it does not appear to have been great. Upon the 
preceding statements it is unnecessary to make 
many comments. Though the ships, compared 
with those of the present age, were small, yet the 
mode of attack, the bravery displayed, and the 
great superiority of the enemy, render the event 
worthy of the first place in the list of our naval 
victories. It was actually a hand-to-hand fight 
against double the ber of ships, and probably 
four times the number of men, for the French ves- 
sels were filled with troops; and more than one- 
sixth of their fleet was captured or destroyed.” 

A great deal relating to the Cinque Ports, and 
many very curious miscellaneous facts, are stated 
during the times of Henry and Edward I. and II. 
Still much obscurity hangs over the forms of ves- 
sels, distinguished by different names, their equip- 
ments, the complement of their crews, the several 
conditions of their officers, and other matters, which 
no research can now render altogether certain or 
distinct. 

“Many instances occur which shew that when 
ships were wanted for the king’s service none were 
exempted, whether belonging to England or to any 
foreign country. In the general arrest of vessels 
to convey troops to Poitou in 1225, a ship belong- 
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ing to the master of the knights templars of Spain 
was seized, and he was paid 200 marks as compen- 
sation for her loss. The arbitrary manner in which 
the wants of the crown were supplied is shewn by a 
remarkable proceeding in Jan. 1226. Two ships, 
laden with spices and other precious merchandise, 
being expected at Sandwich from Bayonne, orders 
were issued to arrest those vessels the moment they 
entered the port, and not to permit any part of their 
cargoes to be sold until the king had retained as 
much for his use as he might think proper. * + 

“ In April 1228, Abraham, the mariner, obtained 
letters of safe-conduct to come to London with the 
ship in which was found the Elect of Norway, who 
was afterwards slain; and in May 1236, orders 
were issued to allow the Archbishop of Nidrosia to 
sail in his ships for Norway. Monastic houses had 
ships of their own,which were used in bringing com. 
modities for the use of their members. The vessel 
belonging to the House of God of Harfleur was called 
La Richardene ; and in 1249, the abbot of Cher- 
burgh was permitted to send his ship to England to 
purchase provisions for his house. During an ar- 
rest of shipping in 1254, the small ship belonging 
to the abbot of La Quarrere was allowed to go 
wherever he pleased, but his large ship was to be 
detained for the queen’s passage. Provided the ship 
of the abbot of Beaulieu was at Portsmouth by 
Easter, in that year, she might go where he thought 
proper in the meanwhile. bd to 

“Some interesting facts have been discovered 
respecting taxes and duties levied upon ships, 
Though the cargoes of vessels were liable to the 
‘fifteenth,’ the ropes and nets of ships and boats 
were specially exempted. A duty of two shillings 
was imposed, in June 1244, upon every ship car- 
rying eighty or more tuns of wine that entered the 
port of Winchelsea for one year, to build a quay 
there. A kind of lighthouse seems to have existed 
at Winchelsea, Yarmouth, and at other places, 
from an early period. On the 30th of January, 
1261, the king issued a precept, commanding that 
every ship, laden with merchandise, going to that 
port for the two following years, should pay two- 
pence for the maintenance of the light there for the 
safety of sailors entering by night, unless it were 
shewn that the barons had been accustomed to main- 
tain that light at their own cost. In an ordinance 
made a few years later, for settling disputes be- 
tween the Cinque Ports and the inhabitants of Nor- 
folk, arising out of the herring fishery, it was de- 
clared that the bailiffs of the barons of the ports 
should receive the twopence of the masters of ships, 
usually called ‘ fire-pence,’ for sustaining the fires 
at the accustomed places, for the safety of vessels 
arriving by night, so long as they maintained the 
fires; but, if they failed to do so, the provost of 
Yarmouth might receive the pence and maintain 
the fires. That it was the usage for the comman- 
der of a fleet to carry the banner of his country at 
the mast-head of his ship, and that, at night, a 
light was shewn from his vessel to indicate its posi- 
tion, is apparent from several statements, and from 
the illuminations of many early manuscripts and 
seals. In accordance with this fact is an order 
issued to the sheriffs of London, in June 1253, when 
the king was going to Gascony, to cause a great 
and well-made lantern, which could be suspended 
from the king’s ship, to be sent to Portsmouth 
without delay. 

“Though many circumstances tend to shew that 
from a very early period, private individuals had 
fitted out vessels of war at their own expense, the 
first evidence of the fact in the public records are 
two licenses which were granted by Henry the 
Third, in February 1243, during the war with 
France. These documents are so remarkable, that 
a literal translation of one of them will be given; 
the other license, to Geoffrey Pyper, master of the 
ship called Le Heyte, being in the same words: 
‘Relative to annoying the king’s enemies.—The 
king to all, &c., greeting. Know ye that we have 
granted and given license to Adam Robernolt and 





William le Sauvage, and their companions whom 
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they take with them, to annoy our enemies by sea 
or by land, wheresoever they are able, so that they 
share with us the half of all their gain ; and there- 
fore we command you neither to do, nor suffer to 
be done, any let, damage, or injury, to them or 
their barge, or other ship or galley which they may 
have; and they are to render to the king, in his 
wardrobe, the half of their gains.’ 

« Privateers, the disgrace of civilised States, are 
thus shewn to have existed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, being licensed by the Crown, as during the 
late war, to capture the ships and property of the 
enemy; but they were formerly obliged toyield one- 
half of their booty to the king. These vessels were 
evidently part ofthose sea rovers or adventurers gen- 
erally designated by the term ‘ pirate ;’ and though 
that word had not, as Selden has observed, then 
the meaning which it now bears; yet, as it certainly 
indicated a particular class of nautical persons, as 
well in other countries as in England, it is desir- 
able to ascertain, as far as is now possible, what 
was meant by the expression. The ‘ pirates’ men- 
tioned in the Saxon Chronicle were usually hordes 
of Northmen, who lived chiefly on the sea, and 
supported themselves by plundering the vessels 
and coasts of any country which had not the power 
of resisting them. But the ‘ pirates’ of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries were common to all the 
maritime nations of Europe, and appear to have 
consisted of bodies of skilful seamen, whose ships 
committed hostile aggressions, as well against their 
own countrymen and allies as against the enemies 
of their sovereign, whenever an opportunity of 
obtaining booty presented itself. That they were 
not always, as has been supposed, outlaws, is 
nearly certain, for the king often availed himself 
of their services, though his efforts to control or 
punish their outrages were sometimes vain. * * 

In 1295 we read: “ A very remarkable circum- 
stance occurred in this year, which is particularly 
deserving of attention, as it is supposed to be the 
first instance of the grant, of what are called ‘ Let- 
ters of Marque and Reprisals.’ Bernard D’On- 
gressill, a merchant of Bayonne, then part of the 
dominions of the King of England, was the owner 
ofa ship belonging to that place, called the St. 
Mary, laden with almonds, raisins, and figs, which 
vessel, while on her passage from Barbary to Eng- 
land, was driven by stress of weather into Lagos, 
in Portugal. When at anchor, some armed Portu- 
guese—‘sons of perdition’—came from Lisbon, 
boarded the vessel, robbed D’Ongressill and the 
crew, and took the ship and cargo to that city. The 
King of Portugal having received one tenth part of 
the-spoil, the remainder was divided among the 
robbers. By this proceeding D’Ongressill said he 
had Jost 7002., and he prayed Sir John of Brittany, 
then lieutenant of Gascony, to grant him letters of 
marque; literally ‘license of marking the men 
and subjects of the kingdom of Portugal, and espe- 
cially those of Lisbon, and their govds, by land 
and sea,’ until he had obtained compensation. The 
king’s lieutenant accordingly, in June 1295, 
granted D’Ongressill, his heirs, successors, and de- 
scendants, authority for five years ‘to mark, re-« 
tain, and appropriate’ the people of Portugal, and 
especially those of Lisbon, and their goods, where- 
soever they might be found, until he had obtained 
satisfaction, This license was confirmed by the 
king on the 3rd of October; but with the con- 
dition, that it should cease as soon as restitu- 
tion had been made; and that if D’Ongressill 
took more than he had lost, he should answer for 
the surplus.” 

The discovery of the compass early in the 13th 
century was a most important epoch in maritime 
affairs; and about the beginning of the 14th we 
first hear of admirals in the English navy, though 
the title was previously used in that of France. 
Next to these were the captains, and “ their 
pay was half that of the admiral, and twice as 
much as that of the masters, namely, one shilling 
a-day,—the same wages as those of an esquire in 
the army, The other naval officers at this period 


were ‘masters,’ ‘rectors,’ ‘constables,’ and two, 
if not three classes of ‘ comites’ or ‘comitres.’ * * 
Another term is ‘lords of ships,’ the exact import 
of which is uncertain, for they may either have 
been the chief commanders or the owners.” 

The constables seem to have been equivalent to 
the modern boatswains, and the comites io have 
been the directors of the rowers in the galleys. Of 
classes we are told : 

‘* Magni.— Of the functions and station of this 
officer nothing has been discovered ; but, as his 
pay was the same, so his duties were probably as 
important and his rank as high as that of the co- 
mites and constables. The chaplain of the fleet, 
whose duties extended to every ship, bad the same 
pay as the commander and constables, namely, 
sixpence daily. English seamen received three- 
pence a day, which was more than the common foot- 
soldier, who had but twopence, and less than the 
mechanics, the wages of carpenters, masons, smiths, 
and sawyers being fourpence; but plasterers and 
miners had no more than threepence. The rowers 
and mariners in the Bayonne galleys received six 
esterlings, and the crossbow-men embarked in 
them nine esterlings. The number of the crew of 
various kinds of vessels has been already stated. 
The crews of English ships were certainly raised 
by impressment ; for, though a different expression 
is generally used in the mandates commanding 
men, from that which directed ships to be obtained 
for the Crown, their service was compulsory. The 
king’s officers were always ordered to ‘arrest and 
seize’ such vessels as were required, and to ‘se- 
lect’ the best and stoutest mariners and sailors to 
man them. This power of ‘selection’ was to en- 
able them to choose from among the seafaring peo- 
ple of the ports and coasts to which they were sent, 
such as were fittest to serve; but no ‘selection’ 
was necessary with respect to ships, because their 
instructions directed them either to ‘arrest and 
seize’ all vessels, or those of a specified burden. 
If, however, any doubt could exist as to the mean- 
ing of the word ‘ elegendis’ in those mandates, it 
would be removed by the commissions to Sir Wil- 
liam Leybourne in 1294, and to Sir Joln de Bote- 
tourt in 1315, by which they were empowered to 
seize and take with them men, ships, barges, and 
boats, provisions, and other things necessary for 
the expedition; and by the clause in the letters of 
safe-conduct granted to merchant ships, which 
provides that none of the crew should be impressed 
without the permission of the master. Impress- 
ment was not confined to ships and men; provi- 
sions, armour, and all other articles which the 
Crown required, were obtained by the same violent 
means, though payment was made for every thing 
except armour, which was restored to the owner 
when it was no Jonger wanted.” 

With this we close our present task; and look 
with much interest for the next volume of so de- 
sirable a work. 


Chyfnological Tables; or, the Antiquary and Ge- 
nealogist’s Companion. By W. D. Bruce, Esq., 
F.S.A. 18mo, pp. 30. Longmans. 

Tuts little hand-book appears to be a diligently 
compiled and very useful aid to the reader or 
writer of history. Its great advantage is being 
very small, and therefore very handy. It contains 
tables of the regnal years of English sovereigns 
from the Conquest down to the present year; and 
a Romish calendar, with the saints to which each 
day of the year is dedicated. These are preceded 
by lists of the dates of various civil and religious 
institutions, and of the styles of architecture, in 
which Mr. Bruce appears not to have followed so 
good authorities as he might have done. With 
this exception, the book is, as we have before ob- 
served, a very useful one. 


Standard Novels. The Outlaw. 
Bentley. 
WE have only to notice that so truly and deservedly 








By Mr. S. C. Hall. 





popular a volume has appeared. 


fet Je 








The First and Last Covenant. 
Pp. 193. W. E. Painter. 
Is Christianity from God? §c. By the Rev. J. Cum- 

ming, D.D. Pp. 284. London, A. Hall. 

THE interminable issue of religious publications 

is a remarkable sign of our times. The above are 

two very pious productions, doing credit to the 
zeal and theological talents of their authors. 

Daily Devotion; or, Prayers framed on the successive 
Chapters of the New Testament (for every Day in 
the Year). By Daniel Moore, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Camden District, Clerkenwell. Pp.468. 
Bowdery and Kerby. 

Is another work of a similar class, and one ex- 

tremely well adapted for family uses. It conveys 

a large mass of moral and religious instruction, 

and fits it for all seasons and daily application. 

Memoir of William Yates, D.D., of Calcutta; with an 
Abridgment of his Life of W. H. Pearce. By James 
Hoby, D.D. 8vo, pp. 480. Houlston and Stone- 
man. 

Memoir of William Knibb, Missionary in Jamaica, 
By J. H. Hinton, M.A. 8vo, pp. 562. The 
same. 

Two works of interest to the religious world re- 
garding ministers who have laboured in distant 
parts and under oppressive climes. Their zeal 
and perseverance shine most honourably through- 
out all their troubles and trials ; but whether every 
act was strictly right and laudable, we must leave 
to polemical writers to canvass, and decide as their 
leanings may be. 


Hughes’s Female Characters of Holy Writ. Second 
and Third Series. 

TuREE great celebrities in Scripture-history are 
not named, viz. Samson’s mother, Lot’s wife, and 
Pharaoh’s daughter; but whether named or not, 
the author’s biographical memoirs of all the lead« 
ing characters are very interesting. The first series 
deserved and obtained our warm approbation; and 
it is a pleasure to us to state, that by these two 
volumes Mr. Hughes has completed his design in 
avery able and satisfactory manner. We would 
exemplify our opinion in favour of the whole by 
extracts, if the work afforded us fair means to do 
so with justice to its general merits; but this not 
being the case, we content ourselves with ob- 
serving, that we hardly know a publication more 
deserving of being read by all classes of the com- 
munity. There is so much personal interest in 
the various characters, that they form a portrait« 
gallery through which it is gratifying to wanders 
and the moral and instructive result of all is yet a 
higher recommendation. 


Cleveland ; a Tale of the Catholic Church. 
Bentley. 

A NICELY written and amusing tale, though the 
difference of faiths between husband and wife, and 
the question of bringing up a child, are the main 
incidents. The heroine, torn by conflicting passions, 
religious impressions, and love for her Protestant 
partner, is finely drawn, as is her guardian Cleve- 
land, who produces the former, and Milner the 
source of the latter; and the events grow naturally 
out of the operating causes, till the finale is accom. 
plished. At pages 55 and 68 we find an inconsist- 
ency in the lady’s inability to perform any music, 
and then in the same chapter creating the strongest 
sensation by her exquisite execution. 


By C. Hannam. 


Pp. 393, 


Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science. By W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. W.S. Orr and Co. 
NaTuRAL history, delightful to all classes, from 
those who have hardly an opportunity to become 
acquainted with any small portion of it, to those 
who can devote a leisure life to its study in many a 
branch, seems here (as far as we can judge by a 
first No.) to have got an able exponent, and, to aid 
him, a form of publication which opens it to the 
humblest means. When the work has farther de- 
veloped itself, we shall hope to have more to say 
in praise of a volume than we could say of a division 

like the present, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, “AND 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. ~ 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

March 9th, 1847, 
Sir,—Having always felt a strong’interest in the 
subject of Druidical remains, my attention was im- 
mediately directed-to the report of the meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries in the last No. of your 
Literary Gazette, on which occasion it was stated 
that Mr, Lukis had “demonstrated” that the Crom- 
lech Du Tus in Guernsey was a ——— be- 
cause he had found in it (or, rather, I suppose 
underground within its enclosure) ‘‘ two human 
skeletons upon ‘their knees, and back to back.” 
Now Iam not aware that any nation is known to 
have ‘adopted this singular posture for the inter- 
ment of their dead; but may we not with far greater 
probability conclude, from the innumerable human 
sacrifices offered by the worshippers of Thor and 
Woden, that these were two of their victims—per- 
haps individuals. of high rank, who were slain on 
some memorable occasion, with a view to pro- 
pitiate theirdivinities? . Thus Harald, or Heequin, 
son of Gunild,slew two of his sons, youths of great 
promise, at Upsal, in the hope of obtaining a storm 
by which the fleet of his enemy, the King of Den- 
mark, might be destroyed ; and another king slew 
nine, sons in order to obtain a lengthened existence 
for himself. Why, then, should not these bodies 
he'the remains: of some who were similarly sacri- 
ficed, while the Cromlech may have been placed 
on the spot as,a memorial of the deed, though we 
could not, under these circumstances, regard it 
merely in the light of a common burial-place? It 
would be interesting; if the state of the teeth, or 
any other circumstances, could lead to any reason- 
able conjecture respecting the age of the persons 
whose remains have thus been discovered. — I am, 

sir, &c. G. M. Z. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


February 25th.—-The Marquis of Northampton, 
president, in the chair. The following paper 
was read: On the reabsorption of mixed gases 
in a voltameter,”’ by Prof. M. H. Jacobi. The 
author found, that if the mixed. gascs developed 
from the decomposition of water by a voltaic cur- 
rent be allowed to remain in the voltameter in 
which they were collected in contact with the fluid 
which produced them, they by degrees diminish in 
volume, and ultimately disappear by being ab- 
sorbed by the fluid. He has not yet fully deter- 
mined the precise conditions on which this pheno- 
menon depends ; but he is inclined to think that 
it is owing to a portion of the mixed gases dif- 
fused throughout the whole liquid coming into 
contact with the platinum plates, and being re- 
combined on the surface of those plates; and this 
process being renewed with every fresh portion of 
the gases, which takes the place of the former, the 
whole of the gases are thus reconverted into water. 
—A second paper was read, “ On certain proper- 
ties of prime numbers,” by the Right Hon. Sir F. 
Pollock, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 


j ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

March 5th.—Prof. Ansted, ‘‘On the successive 
phases of geological science.” In this lecture 
Prof. Ansted proposed to give something of a psy- 
chological view of geological history, tracing the 
successive ideas that seem to have prevailed and to 
have tended most to advance the science, and 
pointing out how far these ideas were true, and 
how far they involved errors of exaggeration, al- 
though useful as suggesting new views and obser- 
vations. “After passing rapidly under review the 
philosophy of the ancients and the cosmogony 
of the middle ages, which Jatter he described as 
without the true spirit of philosophical investiga- 
tion, the lecturer mentioned. the discoverics of 
Werner as the first which distinctly created geo- 
logical science. These discoveries induced the 
assumptions—Ist, that the whole crust of the earth 


‘| was" deposited mechanically from water ; 2nd, that 


the newer deposits were generally horizontal ; 3rd, 
that there’ was at invariable order of superposition 
of similar mineral types. The idea thus involved 
was that of “ the universality of formations,” anda 
perception of order in the arrangement of the mate- 
tials of which the earth’s crust is made up. The 
idea was described as useful and suggestive, al- 
though the conclusions were in many important 
respects unsound. 

While Werner was thus laying the foundation of 
geology by observations and speculations on mine- 


generally snow-white in colour, but in one in. 
stance black, and in another brown. A commu. 
nication was read from the Rev. J. B. Stair, “Qp 
the Palolo,” a worm which appears annually, jn 
October, on the shores of Simoa, an island of the 
Navigator group, and is eaten by the natives in 
great quantities, as a delicacy of the highest goi;, 
Mr. Gray has characterised this form as the type 
of a new genus Palola, under the name of P. viridis, 
It is allied to the lob-worm, Arenicola,— is fiye 
or six inches in length, about the size of a straw, 
and so extremely brittle that Mr. Stair did no 





ral structure, William Smith had obtained an in- 
sight into an important fact concerning the distri- 
bution of fossils; and Dr. Hutton, in his Theory 
of the Earth, had recognised a succession of worlds, 
and a history of the nature of the succession by the 
agency of causes not different from those still in 
action. The idea involved in the discoveries of 
William Smith was, that “ fossils are characteristic 
of formations,” while Hutton appreciated the suf- 
ficiency of existing causes. The next step in geo- 
logical discovery was described as the result of 
Cuvier’s investigations in palzoutology, and the 
establishment of the law of adaptation of structure 
to habit in animals, combined with the existence of 
typical peculiarities. This modified “ law of univer- 
sal adaptation”’ was described as the suggestive idea 
in this step of geological progress. The law of the 
representation of species in time as well as in 
space was lastly described as ro most impor- 
tant additional means of applying paleontology to 
the determination of geological problems. 

After alluding, then, to the subject of geological 
classification, and describing it as the result of the 
working out of these various laws, the lecturer 
briefly stated the actual results of observations 
in descriptive geology, and the nature . of the 
most remarkable speculations in physical geology ; 
rather, however, indicating the latter, in allud- 
ing to what yet remains to be done in that de- 
partment, than directly describing them. Among 
the important desiderata in geology he more 
particularly referred to the problems relating to 
metamorphic rocks, and their relation with ig- 
neous rocks on the one hand, and fossiliferous 
stratified rocks on the other. He stated also, 
that much remained to be done to connect the 
present condition with that immediately ante- 
cedent ; but in this respect he expressed a belief 
that the investigations actually being made may 
lead-to some satisfactory and fixed conclusions. 
The making comparative observations in all cases 
was mentioned as an important element in geolo- 
gical discovery. In conclusion, he spoke of the 
absolute necessity of distinguishing the true objects 
of the science in all investigations, and stated his 
conviction that geology must soon occupy a very 
important place as an inductive science, leading to 
great practical results. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
March 9th.—Mr. W. Yarrell, V.P., in the chair. 
A communication was read from Mr. Gulliver, 
‘© On the blood-corpuscles of the Meminna mpsk- 
deer of Ceylon,” Meminna indica, Gray.—A paper 
from Mr. Gray, ‘‘ On the characters of six new 
genera of Vespertilionide, viz. Mimon, Trachops, 
Ametrida, Nicon, belonging to the Phyllostomine 
tribe; Aquias and Rhinonicteris, belonging to the 
Rhinolophine or horse-shoe bats.” The new 
species enumerated were Trachops fuliginosus, very 
closely allied to the Vampyrus cirrhosus of Spix, 
and Ametrida ceniurio ; both collected by Mr. J. P. 
G. Smith at Para. The proposed divisions are the 
result of a very careful analysis of between three 
and four hundred species contained in the col- 
lection at the British Museum.—Mr. Gould con- 
tinued his paper, “On a new arrangement of the 
Trochilidz,” and gave his definition of Eriopus, 
n. g., Which includes seven species in his own and 
Mr. Loddiges’ collection, from the cold region of 
the Cordilleras, which are characterised by extra- 





ordinary tufts of downy feathers on the tarsi, 


din bringing a single specimen unbroken, 
—A paper by Mr. A. Adams, R.N., surgeon of 
her Majesty’s ship Samarang, on molluscous ani. 
mals observed during the late voyage of that ves. 
sel, has extended our knowledge of this interesting 
class to no fewer than seven genera, which have 
hitherto been indicated only by their shells, viz, 
Pyrula, Rostellaria, Terebeilum, Calpurnus, Radius, 
Eulima, and Stilifer. The illustrations have been 
drawn from life with great spirit and apparent 
truth, and include several of the species already 
figured in the French voyager. The paper con. 
tained not only technical descriptions of the ani- 
mals, but notices of their manners and localities, 
—Mr. Lovell Reeve described five new Chitons, 
C. coreanicus, fuliginatus, acutirostratus, petasus, and 
Sformosus ; Chitonellus muscosus; and Cardium Bechei, 
all dredged by Sir Edward Belcher during his late 
voyage. The cardium is exactly of the form, as 
Mr. Gray observed, which occurs very frequently 
among the fossils of the tertiary formation. It ap- 
pears to be of considerable rarity, as only two se- 
parate valves were obtained; one in the Sooloo 
Sea, between Borneo and Mindanao, and the other 
in the Yellow Sea, at one of the islands of the 
Korean archipelago. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

Feb. 1st.— Mr. W. Spence (who had been elected 
President at the anniversary meeting on the 25th 
January) in the chair. Mr, E. Doubleday exhi- 
bited a box of new and very beautiful Lepidopterg, 
recently collected in Venezuela by. Mr. Dyson, 
several of which (although belonging to different 
genera, and even families) presented very striking 
instances of analogous resemblance to each other. 
He likewise exhibited some singular nests, with 
funnel-shaped apertures, from the same country, 
evidently made by hymenopterous insects. Mr. 
V. Wollaston exhibited a female specimen of the 
splendid Jumnos Ruckeri from the Himalayas, the 
male of which had been only hitherto known ; and 
also a singularly monstrous specimen of an Indian 
Cetonia. Mr. Westwood exhibited specimens and 
drawings of some singular butterflies allied to Pa- 
pilio paradoxus; Mr. Griffith an extensive series 
of drawings of British Lepidoptera; and Capt Parry 
a box of new and rare Coleoptera. 

The following memoirs were read: 1. “ Descrip- 
tion of a new British moth,” by Mr. Douglas. 
2. Notes on Indian locusts,” by Dr. M‘Gregor 
and Captain Edwardes, 3. ‘* Description of the 
gall-like nidus of an Australian species of Bupres- 
tide,” by Mr. W. Saunders. 4. ‘* Notes on the 
habits and description of a new Australian species 
of Oiketicus,” also by Mr. Saunders. 

Mr. Westwood also brought before the notice of 
the Society a recent publication, in which the po- 
tato-disease had been exclusively attributed to the 
attacks of a species of Aphis. The subject was 
one of too great importance to allow such a fallacy 
to be disseminated without being checked. The 
well-known nature of the operations of the Aphides 
on other plants was of a totally different kind from 
the potato-disease ; whilst the positive facts, which 
had been recently observed, of the occurrence of 
the disease without the presence of a single aphis, 
completely disproved a theory which its author is, 
nevertheless, endeavouring to promulgate with un- 
ceasing pertinacity. Mr. Westwood’s statements 
and opinions were supported by the remarks of the 
President, as well as by Messrs. J. F, Stephens 
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and E. Doubleday, and received the unanimous 
approval of a very full meeting of the Society. 

March 1st.—Mr. W. Spence, president, in the 
chair. Capt. Parry exhibited a species of Erotylus 
infested with a number of long and slender vege- 
table filamentous Clavarie. Mr. Gutch exhibited 
an extensive collection of European Lepidoptera, 
including the rare Ismene Helios from Bokhara, 
which Mr. Doubleday referred to the genus Par- 
nassius, although in several respects it bore a re- 
semblance to the common English. Daplidice ; also 
anumber of lepidopterous caterpillars prepared and 
sold by M. Graeff of Berlin. Mr. Westwood exhibi- 
ted specimens and drawings of the cochineal insect 
in its different states. A conversation ensued as to 
the expediency of adopting a system of exchange of 
specimens, especially of English insects, amongst 
the members, on the plan of the Botanical Society. 
Mr. Newport exhibited specimens of the genus 
Melee in its different states. Mr. Douglas stated 
that Sphinz Celerio and Convolvuli have been as 
abundant in France during the past year as in 
England. Mr. Spence communicated some obser- 
vations by Mr. G. H. K. Thwaites on the habits 
of the larva of Tinea granella, by way of supple- 
ment to his former communication. On this occa- 
sion he noticed, that instead of burrowing into the 
wood forming the beams of the granary, many of 
them had formed their hybernacula by fastening a 
few grains of corn to the sides of the wall. Mr. 
Spence added some observations on the advantages 
to be derived from studying these and other ana- 
logous deviations from the ordinary habits of dif- 
ferent insects. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
March 9th.—Sir John Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The paper read, was “On the practical 
forms of engineering works exposed to the action 
of the waves of the sea, and on the advantages and 
disadvantages of certain forms of construction for 
breakwaters and sea-walls,” by Mr. J. Scott Rus- 
sell, Although agreeing as a general proposition, 
with the truth of the observation, that it was im- 
possible to lay down any one undeviating rule for 
a form of sea-wall which should suit all casea, 
the author had, from long and careful experiment 
and examination of various localities, endeavoured 
to classify certain forms of artificial construction, 
and to-adapt them to certain cases, having refer- 
ence in each case to the action of the waves to 
which it was to be exposed. His first process was 
toexamine the action and character of the several 
kinds of waves, deducing, as given axioms, that: 
1. The: common form of waves is cycloidal. 2. The 
motion of the waves, in a disturbed state, is cir- 
cular, and on a vertical plane. 3. The water near 
the top of a wave moves the same way as the wave 
itself. 4, The water in the hollow between the 
waves is receding. 5. The power of a wave is 
exactly in proportion to. the height of its crest 
above thé hollow between the waves. 6. The great- 
est power a wave can exert is at the moment of 
the crest breaking over into the hollow. 7. Waves 
in the British seas have rarely been seen of a great- 
et height than 27 feet above the hollow; and 32 feet 
may be taken as the greatest unbroken height; 
those of the Atlantic being stated to range higher. 
8. Waves have never been seen of the full depth 
of the water forming them; hence it is deduced, 
that the greatest force works can be exposed to 
may be determined by the depth of the water they 
are placed in, 9. There are two or more classes 
of waves,—wind-waves, short, high, and super- 
ficial; and storm-waves, which are long, low, and 
deep. 10. The depth of agitation caused by a 
wave is the ratio of its height and length con- 
jointly. Reasoning upon these data, the paper 
then proceeded to examine the two classes of h - 
draulic works; first, those which are designed to 
act upon the waves; and secondly, those whose 
structures are exposed to the sea, without any de- 
sign of controlling it, but only to guide it under 
particular circumstances, ‘The preference was 





given to a wall having a concave . or cycloidal 
curved face to carry the wave up without break- 
ing; overhanging coping, curved on the under- 
side, to return the wave upon itself, and a recessed 
parapet on the outside to prevent the wave from 
being thrown inside, For breakwaters, whose ob- 
ject it was to resist the waves and produce still 
water withinside, the best mode, under all circum- 
stances of locality, variety of materials, and cost, 
appeared to be the depositing of the large and 
small materials, and allowing them to find their 
natural slope under the action of the wavese The 
best form is the parabola, with the foot curved 
outwards on each side; the apex being raised or 
lowered, and the base proportioned to its applica- 
tion. The fact of the motions of waves below the 
surface being cycloidal, and that the pressure is 
uniform, appears to render this form suitable for 
this kind of construction. The vertical wall was 
condemned for many reasons —the cost of work- 
manship, the expensive character of the materials, 
the liability to destruction if a breach be made, 
and the unsatisfactory action in consequence of the 
waves making a clear breach over them in heavy 
weather. 

The papers announced to be read at the next 
meeting were, a “ Description of the building of a 
bridge over the Poldervaart, in Holland,” by the 
Chev. Conrad ; and “ On the ventilation of mines,” 
by Mr. J. Richardson. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
——— March 3d.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Doctor in Medicine.—E. L. Birkett, Caius College. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law.—J. Gardner, Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts.—J. B, Chalker, St. John’s Coll.; C. W. 
Strickland, Trinity College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—J. Beasley, St. John’s College. 

The Pitt Scholarship, founded by the subscribers to Mr. 
Pitt’s statue, and augmented by a donation from the Pitt 
Som in London, was adjudged to C. B. Scott, of Trinity 

college. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 11th.—Mr. Stapleton, vice-president, in the 
chair. The president forwarded for exhibition 
from Mr. Prinsep, some antiquities from excava- 
tions in Northern India, consisting of plates and 
vessels of metal, some bearing inscriptions, glass 


and stone beads, &c. No paper was read respect- 
ing the circumstances under which these remains 
were discovered. 

Mr. 8. Sheppard addressed a note to Sir H. Ellis 
on the subject of Mr. Akerman’s paper read at 
the last meeting, in which he referred to opinions 
of former antiquaries, particularly Dr. Mead. Mr. 
Wright communicated, through the president, a 
paper on the legend of Wayland Smith, alluded to 
by Mr. Akerman in the paper referred to. 

Mr. Wright particularly dwelt on the necessity 
of collecting local legends of this kind, which, he 
said, preserved the outlines and some of the sub- 
stance of the mythology of our forefathers at a very 
remote period of their history. By being thus at- 
tached to localities, the legends of Teutonic mytho- 
logy were preserved when long forgotten in every 
other form. Mr. W. quoted several curious in- 
stances of this fact, and especially the legend of a 
giant named Yoton, connected with the ancient 
site of Corbridge in Northumberland, alluded to by 
Leland, which giant he identified with the jotens 
or yotens of Teutonic and Northern legend. Mr. 
Wright then traced the legends respecting Weland, 
the mythic smith of the Northerns, through the 
literature of the Anglo-Saxons, the Germans, the 
French, and in England subsequent to the Con- 
quest. He shewed it was preserved in England to 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, in a purer or 
more ancient form than in Germany or France. 
He then pointed out the Berkshire legend of Way- 
land Smith, as an example of the manner in which 
such legends were preserved among the peasantry, 
independent of and even in amore perfect form 
than in the literature of the middle ages ; for there 
is, he observed, reason for believing that this Berk- 





shire legend was one of extreme antiquity. The 
local traditions of ancient Greece, like those of 
England, preserved the legends of a mythology 
much older in form than that represented to us by 
the poets and other writers,—one closely analo- 
gous to that of the varicus branches of the great 
Germanic stock. Vulcan was in that the represen- 
tative of Weland; and the scoliast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, in a curious passage quoted by Mr. 
Wright, has preserved a Greek local tradition re- 
lating to Vulcan, which is identical, even in its 
details, with the. legend of Wayland Smith, that 
has been preserved by our peasantry in connexion 
with the cromlech in the Vale of the White Horse. 
The paper at its conclusion was received with au- 
dible demonstrations of satisfaction. 

Dr. Bromet communicated a short paper on 
some of the ancient stone monuments abounding 
in Brittany, particularly of Locmariaker, the sub- 
ject of an elaborate paper by the Rev. J. B. Deane, 
printed in the Arch@ologia, and a remarkable ca- 
vern in a galgal at Gav’r Innis, not noticed by 
Mr. Deane. The Chairman having inquired if 
avy member wished to make remarks on the pa- 
pers just read: 

Mr. Saull observed, that he wished more at- 
tention were paid to facts, which he considered 
were of greater importance than traditions. Mr. 
Saull then referred to the question discussed at 
the preceding meeting, and adduced evidence in 
support of his opinion that Wayland Smith’s Cave 
had been erected as a place of abode for the living. 
He considered that, where human remains had been 
found in such ‘structures, the interments had been 
made in after-times. 

Mr. Thoms said he looked upon the legends, 
described by Mr. Wright, as highly interesting and 
important; and thought that Mr. Saull had not 
produced any direct fact or proof in support of his 
opinion that these cromlechs were originally re- 
sidences. 

The Dean of Hereford drew Mr. Saull’s atten- 
tion to a vast quantity of tumuli in the West of 
England, which surrounded a single stone build- 
ing analogous to that in the Vale of the White 
Horse; and enquired in what manner he could ex- 
plain the difference of character between the places 
of sepulture and this isolated dwelling-place, ad- 
mitting it to have been such. 

Mr. Saull replied that, from extensive researches 
in Yorkshire, in Derbyshire, and in other parts of 
England, he had come to the conclusion that the 
common people lived in pits covered over with 
boughs and other perishable materials. 

Mr. Wright remarked, in reference to the crom- 
lech alluded to by the Dean of Hereford, that it 
was now the opinion of antiquaries that most of 
such monuments had originally been covered over 
with earth, and that the cromlechs themselves were 
only the remains of large barrows. 

Mr. R. Smith said it was very desirable to com- 
pare these primeval structures, respecting the use 
of which two different opinions had been ex- 
pressed, with similar remains in foreign countries, 
and to collect the conclusions to which foreign 
antiquaries had arrived respecting them. They 
had the advantage of the presence of a gentleman 
(Herr Worsaae, of Copenhagen) whose researches 
in this and other countries entitled his opinions to 
so much regard that he (Mr. 8.) felt assured the 
meeting would feel pleased in listening to any re- 
marks from him on the subject under discussion. 

Mr. Worsaae then made some interesting obser- 
vations on the subject. He said that the notion of 
the cromlechs having been dwelling-places was by 
no means a novel theory; but the discoveries of 
sepulchral remains deposited within them, in Nor- 
way and Sweden, in England, in Guernsey (by 
Mr. Lukis), and in various parts of the Continent, 
had proved, he believed, that they were in reality 
burial-places. The construction of these monu- 
ments, independent of the entire absence of evi- 
dence in support of the notion of their having 
been dwelling-places, was in no way adapted to 
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shelter or accommodate the living; dwelling- 
houses contemporaneous with the cromlechs were 
generally considered to have been of wood. Mr. 
Worsaae spoke at some length, and was listened to 
with much attention. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
March 10th.—Council Meeting.—Sir W. Chatter- 
ton, V.P. in the chair. Monsieur de Gerville, of 
Valognes, forwarded specimens from a large hoard 
of Gaulish coins in billon, discovered last year in 
the garden of the Baron de Pirche, at Avranches. 
M. de Gerville also forwarded a note from M. De- 
ville of Rouen, giving particulars of the discove 
of the coins of Carausius in that city, some of whic 
had been during the past year submitted to the 
Association by Mr. Curt. It appeared that these 
coins were found in a small earthen vessel in dig- 
ging the foundations of a house in Rouen. With 
them were some of the small brass coins of Te- 
tricus, Victorinus, and Gallienus, with a single 
coin of Constantine the Great. There were in all 
about 300, of which two-thirds, including three 
specimens in silver of the Uberitas type (a woman 
milking a cow), were of Carausius. Mr. R. H. C 
Ubsdell of Portsmouth communicated an account 
of the discovery of large quantities of Roman tiles, 
fragments of sculptured marble, and other remains, 
at Wyck, near East Worldham, Hants; also, a 
paper in illustration of the painting in Cowdery 
House, Sussex, representing Henry VIII. review- 
ing his troops on Southsea Common, which paint- 
ing some time since was published by the Society 
of Antiquaries. The paper was accompanied by 
drawings of the ancient church of St. Thomas 
Becket, of portions of the town-walls, &c., recog- 
nised by Mr. Ubsdell in the painting alluded to. 
Mr. Albin Tabram of Nailsworth, forwarded a 
sketch of an unpublished Roman monument, re- 
presenting a soldier with se shield, and sword. 
It was discovered near Kingscote. Mr. Tabram 
also gave an account of fresh discoveries of Roman 
remains in this locality, where tradition affixes the 
site of a Roman city called King Chester. A letter 
from Mr. Durden of Blandford was read, promising 
tv forward an account of the opening of five bar- 
rows on Roke Down, Dorset. Mr. Wire forwarded 
an impression of a seal found at Colchester, bear- 
ing the device of a wolf carrying a lamb, and in- 
scribed s. ROBERTI. DICTI. LvPI. It appeared to 
be of the 13th century. Communications were 
also received from Messrs. White, Keats, Bate- 
man, and Kirkmann. 

The Council then unanimously resolved that the 
congress, for. the present year, should be held dur- 
ing the last week in July, at Warwick. The Mayor 
and Corporation, as well as some of the most influ- 
ential people of the town and county, have tendered 
the Association assurances of hearty support. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Lixe the National Gallery, seems to be under-go- 
ing an over-hauling. In the House of Commons, 
the indefatigable Mr. Hume has moved for the fol- 
lowing returns, subject to certain modifications, to 
which, at the request of the trustees of the British 
Museum, he had consented: “ Abstract accounts 
of the amount expended for the buildings of the 
British Museum, including alterations, fixtures, 
and furniture in each year, from its establishment 
under the act 26 Geo. II. (distingujshing altera- 
tions from buildings, and for the purchase of houses 
and ground), so as to exhibit the total expenditure 
for the same up to the 3lst day of December, 
1846; of the amount expended on the establish- 
ment of the British Museum in salaries, wages, ap- 
pointments, household expenses, officers’ residen- 
ces, rates and taxes, and all other items of expenses 
in each year, from the establishment of the Museum 
under the act 26 Geo. II., soas to exhibit the total 
expense of its maintenance to the 31st day of De- 
cember, 1846; of the amount expended in each 
department of the Museum, for the purchase of 
manuscripts, prints, printed books, maps, music, 





antiquities, coins and medals, objects of natural 
history (zoological, botanical, fossil, and mineral), 
in each year, from the establishment of the Museum 
under the act 26th of Geo. II., under each depart- 
ment respectively, so as to exhibit the total amount 
of expense of the various collections up to the 31st 
day of December, 1846, distinguishing the amount 
paid from parliamentary and other funds; of all 
the amounts paid under acts and votes of parlia- 
ment for all buildings, collections, and other ex- 
penditure for the British Museum, in each year 
from its establishment under the act of the 26th of 
Geo. II., so as to shew the aggregate amount paid 
for that institution from public moneys up to the 
31st day of December, 1846.” 

[It would be very desirable to have returns simi- 
lar to those of the National Gallery, of the meet- 
ings of the trustees, the names of those who at- 
tended, and the minutes of their proceedings. The 
direction of the establishment can only be proper! 
modified or remodelled on such a view of the Past. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday—Statistical (anniversary movin, 3 p.M.; Che- 
mical, 8 p.m. ; Medical, 8 p.m.; Pathological,8 p.a. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.M.; Horticultural, 3 p.u.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 P.M. 

ednesday.— Society of Arts, 8 r.m.; Microscopical, 

8 p.m.; Ethnological, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

Friday. — Royal Institution, Mr. Carpmael “ On the 


raising and shaping metal by stamping and pressure,” 
P.M. 
aturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. ; Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 
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FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[Conclusion.] 
No. 485. “ The first Death.” E. B. Morris—Is 
an ambitious attempt, and occupies the chief place 
in the south room. It is, nevertheless, a painting 
of only moderate genius; partly too florid for the 
subject, and partly defective in disposition or fore- 
shortening and drawing. The Five illustrates the 
former case ; the dead body of Abel the latter. 

No, 493. “ Near Queen Mary’s Bower.” J.D. 
Wingfield.—Is a lively and pleasing scene; and 
next to it 

No. 494. ‘* Coast of Yorkshire.” 
very clever well-painted sea-piece. 

No, 498. “ The Farm.’”’ W. Shayer.—Is also a 
satisfactory representation of rural life: all the ob- 
jects carefully and correctly done. 

No. 506. “ Lord Northwick’s Picture-Gallery at 
Thirlestane House.” R. Huskisson.—Is a good 
picture of its class, of which we have not very 
many examples.- The collection of the noble lord 
is vividly copied in little; and there is a rich 
general appearance in the whole, including the 
living figures on the floor, and even the pet spaniel 
to break its level monotony. 

No. 507. ‘* Abbeville.” H. Gritten.—An im- 
posing architectural view, well chosen for pic- 
turesque effect. 

No. 511. “ A Welsh Village.” G. A. Williams. 
—A natural and agreeable landscape, to which life 
is imparted by the introduction of a turf-cutter re- 
turning from his labours. 

No. 512. “ Salmon-Trap.” J. Wilson, jun.— 
Wild scenery, picturesque wood, and dashing water; 
very characteristic of North Wales, and ably exe- 


cuted. 
H. Reekers.— 


A. Clint.—A 


No. 516. “ Fruit and Flowers.” 
Not quite Lance, but still very creditable to the art 
of the artist. 

No. 522. “ The Death.” J. Ferneley.—‘“ The 
attempt but not the deed confounds us.” We 
always regret when we cannot with truth praise 
aspirations to the high and dignified in art. Yet 
all must have beginnings, and therefore we hope, 
and would encourage hope. 

No. 534. “ Heidelberg.” G.C. Stanfield, jun.— 
We have already spoken of this rising artist, but 
this last performance, coming near the close of the 
Catalogue, cannot be denied an especial notice. It 





’ 
is really so happy in the treatment of a fine subject 
so natural and yet so brilliant, that it reflects much 
lustre upon the name attached to it. 

No. 540. “ Zurich’s Waters.” J.B. Pyne. —A 
very sweet landscape, delicately touched, and re. 
dolent of the Song’s poetry. 

Many as are the pictures in this Exhibition, to 
which we have briefly directed public attention, 
there are yet many more to which we could not 
refer with a consciousness of having been able so 
to see as to be enabled to appreciate them. The 
ups and powns, near the ceiling and on the ground, 
defy critical scrutiny ; and with all our anxiety to 
promote the interests of our native school, we fear 
we must ask not a few disappointed exhibitors to 
pardon our having been compelled to pass them 
over in silence. 

Scutrture.—There is this season, though still 
small, a larger display of sculpture than hitherto: 
among these Mr. Stephen's * Pastoral Apollo” was 
oweren seen in Westminster Hall; and Mr. 

rupp’s ‘‘Two Boys,” and Mr. P. Park’s “ Im- 
partiality,” at the Royal Academy Exhibition. No, 
547, “ Leander,” by W. C. Marshall, A.R.A,, 
is a charming statue, and a congenial companion 
to the “ Hero,” exhibited last year. No. 550, 
“ Puck,” by T. Woolner, is a very clever sketch; 
and No. 554, “ Cupid Rejected,” by T. Earle, a 
fancy piece beautifully modelled. “Gems,” by 
Helen and Eliza, the daughters of Pistrucci, shew 
how much they have inherited of their father’s ta- 
lents in this captivating line of art. No. 556, 
“ Sappho’s fifth Fragment,” appears to us like a 
known subject with a new name: was it not public 
once, as “‘ Hermia and Helena” from the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream? or have we dreamt it? 
No. 558, “ A Poetic Head,” in a fine frenzy, of 
the famed Professor Wilson, by J. Fillans, 

No. 560, ‘* Mirth,” a study by J. Durham, is a 
variation from the delightful bust by this young 
artist which challenged our attention so forcibly 
in the dungeon of the Exhibition, by its grace and 
feeling. The present sweet composition is seen to 
advantage in the British Gallery, and fully realises 
our anticipation of Mr. Durham’s sure and rapid 
advance to the highest honours of his profession. 

No. 561. “ Group of Orphans.” F. W. Miller. 
—An acquaintance of preceding exhibitions, which, 
if the art was duly encouraged, ought not, perhaps, 
to remain on the author’s hands. 


Scotland Delineated, §&c. No.1I. J. Hogarth. 
FoLLowrne up the forcible impression made on the 
public by the first issue of this work, No. II. pre- 
sents uswitha choice ofsubjects of like variety, taste, 
and execution. We have the back of Leith Pier, by 
Stanfield, rich in his best style of picturesque archi- 
tecture and shipping. Glasgow Cathedral has its 
gothic features enlivened by a highland fight in the 
foreground ; whilst Linlithgow Palace stands forth 
in more solitary ancient grandeur: both are by D. 
Roberts. The National Monuments on the Calton 
Hill, by J. D. Harding, are clear and faithful pic- 
tures of these modern Athenianisma of Scotland; 
and contrast finely withthe Old Greyfriars’ Church- 
yard below, by G. Cattermole, crowded with an 
assemblage of Covenanters, engaged in zealous 
offices. The Head of the West Bow, Edinburgh. 
by Leitch, is quite worthy of the companionship in 
which we find it, offering to view one of the most 
striking bits of the auld toun, which can illustrate 
the antique buildings of which it is still so redolen!. 

A Panorama of Cairo, and the surrounding Country, 
just opened by Mr. Burford, is one ofthe most in- 
teresting that could be produced for subject, and 
one of the most curious for panoramic effect. It 
is from drawings by D. Roberts, and admirably 
executed on this large scale by Mr. Burford, a- 
sisted by Mr. H.C. Selous. It must be seen t0 
afford any idea of the mosques, tombs, fortifica- 
tions, monuments, ruins, palaces, and other forms 
of architecture—the landscape, both in foreground 
and distance, is finely picturesque—and the whole 
is animated by figures and groups, characteristic of 
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almost every class of the Egyptian population, 
from pasha to water-carrier. No fewer than fifty- 
six distinct objects are catalogued on the descrip- 
tive sketch, and all are worthy of the spectator’s 
attention. From this our readers may gather how 


much they have to anticipate in a visit to this very 
attractive production. 








POREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 
Paris, March 8, 1847. 

Féuicien Davip, I mentioned it at the time, was 
not fortunate when, after the great success of the 
Désert, he ventured upon a second attempt of the 
same kind. Moise was very coldly listened to, and 
we might have fora moment believed in the total 
eclipse of this new star, which had suddenly risen 
with such splendour. But a third trial decidedly 
ranks Félicien David amongst the first compo- 
sers whom we now possess; and the symphony 
of Christophe Colomb will ever, we believe, re- 
main a remarkable work. The subject is well 
chosen, and, when a symphony is in question, the 
subject is an important point. The declaimed 
stanzas are sufficiently full of imagery to maintain 
the mind soaring at that poetic height required by 
an auditory, when listening to music of a severe 
and scientific character. We witness the prepara- 
tions for departure; the embarkation, accompanied 
by the prayers of the people; all the incidents of 
a long navigation—a dead calm—a halt under the 
tropics—a storm—the rising and setting of the sun 
on the waters—a réverie during a watch—a revolt 
amongst the sailors ; and lastly the arrival, and the 
act of taking possession of a new world in the midst 
of wild Indian songs and dances. 

Imitative music thus had, you may see, a wide 
field in a composition so framed; perhaps it has 
obtained too large a share. This style of music, 
indeed, may easily degenerate into mechanical pue- 
tilities, into conventional processes. For instance, 
itis admitted that a storm is heralded by arpéges 
in deep tones. These arpéges, in this singular lan- 
guage, announce that the horizon is overcast with 
clouds. In the same way, the gammes bémolisés 
clearly indicate that the storm breaks out,—and 
such is the strength of precedent, that it cannot 
break out otherwise; and further, that these 
gammes may be intelligible, they must be inter- 
rupted by sharp notes of the piccolo. And lastly, 
the skies always recover their. serenity accom- 
panied by clarinette melodies. In fine, these imi- 
tations have been often enough criticised in their 
false and arbitrary tendency, by quoting the amus- 
ing interpretation of a dilettante, who, at the first 
representations of the Barbiére, contended that he 
uliar noise pro- 
duced by Figaro closing his umbrella before enter- 
ing, during the storm, the house of the suspicious 
Bartholo, 

Amongst the portions most applauded in the new 
symphony, we must notice a magnificent crescendo, 
the description of a fine night, the storm; and 
amongst the songs, the first barcarolle of Christo- 
pher Colombus, the farewell duet, the prayer on 
the shore, the chorus of the spirits of the ocean, 
the ballad of the sailor, the chorus of the Indians, 
and especially the sweet melody entitled “La 
mére Indienne.”” The choruses of men’s voices, 
almost all accompanied in unison by stringed and 
wind instruments, are written after the model of 
Handel’s oratorios, and are rather too monoto- 
nously similar to the Gregorian chant. But, upon 
the whole, Christophe Colomb is a fine work, and 
we hold for certain that, from this day forward, 
all the lyrical theatres of Paris and the whole 
world are open to M. Félicien David. 

_M. Capefigue, to whom your publishers so boun- 
tifully decree the honours of translation, has just 
issued the third volume of his “ Diplomates Euro- 
péens.” In it may be found the biography, more 
or less correct, of Lord Palmerston, of M. Decazes, 
of the Baron de Humboldt, of MM. de Villéle and 
Polignae, &c, So many chapters which will have 





to be written over again, when we require a sound 
opinion on these statesmen, to supply the deficien- 
cies of historical narrative. The same publisher 
who edits the works of M. Capefigue, has issued 
for sale two translations from the English : ‘ Sybil,” 
by M. D’ Israeli, and “ Eothen,” by M. Kinglake. 
The merits of these two works are, according to my 
ideas, vastly different; the merits of the transla- 
tions are both equal, in so far that they are both 
very indifferent. [ see also on the list of new pub- 
lications, the “ Mémoires du Général Pépé,” to 
which the Lit. Gaz. has already devoted a review. 
I also notice a volume of ‘* Etudes sur le moyen 
age,” by M. Philaréte Chasles—a collection of 
essays published in our reviews. The novels of 
Dickens, his Christmas tales as well as some nar- 
ratives selected from his other works, remarkably 
well {translated by the chief editor of the Revue 
Britannique, are much relished by many a fair 
reader, now for the first time made acquainted with 
the talent of this original author. 

I cast a retrospective glance on the feuilletons 
of the last fortnight, to find out the topics with 
which they have been entertaining their readers ; 
and what do you think I find is the most pro- 
minent subject?—a funeral oration on a cour- 
tesan. Marie Duplessis—such is her name, un- 
known in her lifetime, save to the unfortunates 
whom she ruined and deluded in turn—died at 
the age of twenty-five, leaving behind her pro- 
perty and furniture, the shameful luxury of 
which had been much exaggerated by the auc- 
tioneers. At the sale, all our first-rate jour- 
nals were represented by their reporters in or- 
dinary for Parisian chronicles; and on the follow- 
ing Monday, their whole talk was engrossed by 
mention of her marvellous apartments, her silken 
draperies, her lace curtains, &c., just as if they in- 
tended to insult, by these declamatory descriptions, 
chastity when it is poor, and beauty which is not to 
be sold. A less enthusiastic spectator pictured in 
these terms the impressions received from this 
scandalous visit paid to the relics of a dead courte- 
san: “It is impossible to form an accurate idea 
of the miserable taste, of the ridiculous splen- 
dour, which this unfortunate creature ostentatiously 
displayed in her home; it could easily be seen that 
she sought revenge, in these disordered luxuries, 
for the raw apples even, which perhaps she could 
not always obtain in her youth. Two or three 
wretched licentious sketches, attributed to Bou- 
cher, a chimney-piece larger than the room for 
which it was intended, a charming drawing of 
Vidal, entitled L’ Amour de soi-méme—and lastly, in 
the hall, sadly musing on his perch, an ara (a par- 
rot), as large as a turkey—these are the objects 
which struck us most.” 

Is it not singular that this poor exhibition 
should have so engrossed all our wits, and all the 
quills of our journalists? They would have been 
better employed in setting forth the works of 
Lord Normanby, to whom his diplomatic squabbles 
with M. Guizot had for a moment given the vogue. 
This task has well nigh been undertaken by the 
serious minds who write here the leading articles 
of our ministerial politics: they threatened to pick 
to pieces, not only the refractory Ambassador, but 
the author of “ Yes and No,” of the “ Pearl 
Necklace,” of the “ Contrast,’’ and many other 
graceful narratives, which were ironically recalled 
to the memory of the noble Marquess. As for our- 
selves, we think that he might have braved these 
literary reprisals, and that his novels would have 
gained, rather than lost ground, by these sharp at- 
tacks. Lucky—thrice lucky—is the novel of which 
mention is made twenty years after it has appeared. 
However, the reconciliation of the English ee 
sador with our Foreign Secretary has put an end 
to these critical demonstrations, which are now 
abandoned. 

The Odéon has announced a representation of 
the Grecian ‘“ Alcestes,” with antique chorus, and 
scientific decorations. The translator is M. Hip- 
polite Lucas, hitherto known by imitations of Cal- 


conduct.” 





deron, of Lopez de la Vega, and other Spanish 
dramatists. 

The seat of Bossuet is vacant at the French 
Academy, by the death of the Baron Guiraud, one 
of the Poets of the Restoration. He had a lofty 
soul, a conscientious talent, and proved a spotless 
literary man, to whom cotemporaneous charlatan- 
isme had barely left a place in public estimation. 
People talk of replacing him by Monseigneur 
Affre, Archbishop of Paris. M. de Genoude, a 
priest, and the chief editor of the principal legiti- 
mist journal, had also, it was said, entered the 
lists. But the Gazette de France has this day con- 
tradicted the report, and the Academy is not threat- 
ened to see the apostle of the Lys, and of universal 
suffrage— M. de Genoude combines both these 
creeds—take the place formerly occupied by the 
“ Eagle of Meaux.” 

The founder of the Diorama, M. Vauton, has 
just completed, for the approaching re-opening of 
this establishment, the “ Srondinhes of the Loire,’ 
seen from the steeple of Orleans. This painting 
of the day is, so I am told, full of poesy and terror. 
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ORIGINAL, 

AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
COLLECTIONS FOR AN ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 
BY J. 0. HALLIWELL, ESQ. 

Asszot (Epwarp).—Born in London in Dec. 1700. 
He was the son of a boarding-house keeper at 
Eton, where he was educated, and admitted on the 
foundation at the age of nine. He entered as a 
pensi at E 1 College on June 3d, 1718, 
and proceeded regularly to his degrees, B.A. 1721, 
and M.A. 1725. On the 24th of June, 1724, he 
was presented to the living of Radwinter, in Essex; 
and in 1741 he was made Master of Magdalen Col- 
lege, “* to the general satisfaction,” says Cole, “ of 
all who knew his amiable qualities and prudent 
He is the author of “ A Sermon on 
the principles of natural and revealed religion,” 
8vo, 1731. He died of apoplexy, at Radwinter, 
on Monday, Aug. 18th, 1748; and was buried in 
the chancel of the church there, without any me- 

morial to mark the place where he lies, 

App1son (WILLIAM).—Elected fellow of Christ’s 
College, in 1603, and took the degree of B.D. in 
1612, He was junior taxor in 1609, and junior 

roctor in 1610-11. In the library of Thomas 
argrave, sold in 1713, was a Ms. entitled, “ Notes 
of Sermons, by W. Addison, 1614,” 

Ac.ionsy (Epwarp).—Educated at Eton, and 
afterwards fellow of King’s College; B.D. in 1523. 
About the year 1549 he was chaplain to Lord 
Lisle, and he was afterwards a justice of the peace 
in Warwickshire. On Aug. llth, 1572, he made 
an oration at Warwick before Queen Elizabeth, in 
which he gave a brief history of that town. A 
contemporary copy of this oration is preserved in 
ms. Harl. 847, fol. 64-66. It may also be men- 
tioned that in ms. Lansd. 2, there is an original 
letter from Aglionby to Cecil, praying for his fa- 
vour in a cause of his father’s. Two letters froma 
person of the same name, I doubt whether the 
same individual, are in ms. Cotton. Caligula B. iii. 
He also compiled a genealogy of Queen Elizabeth, 
for which that sovereign granted him an annual 
pension of 5/.; and he was likewise the author of a 
poem, consisting of twenty distiches, “ in obitum 
duorum Suffolciensium fratram,’’ printed in Wil- 
son’s collection of epigrams, 4to, London, 1552. 
An enumeration of the names of all the known 
officers of England and Scotland upon the West 
Borders in 1592, by Edward Aglionby, perhaps 
his son, occurs in the “ Archzeologia,” vol. 22. 

AtmerR (SamMvEL).—Of Jesus College, practi- 
tioner of medicine in 1631, He is the author of 
a Latin epigram at the end of.the Cambridge edi- 
tion of Hippocrates, 12mo, 1633. 

Arnsiiz (Henry).—Of Pembroke College, B.A. 
in 1781, and M.A.in 1784. He was senior wrangler 
and second Smith’s prizeman in 1781. No separate 
publications of his have fallen under my observa- 
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tion, but he was an occasional contributor to most 
of the mathematical periodicals of his'day, and the 
late Mr. Upcott~ possessed‘ some ‘scientific papers 
in his autograph. 

AKENsIDE (MaRkK):.—Although this eminent 
poet and physician did not receive his education 
at Cambridge, yet he deserves a brief notice in our 
collection, because he ‘was created M.D. of that 
university by royal mandate in 1753. The best 
accounts of his life will be found in Kippis’s “ Bio- 
grapbia Britannica,’ Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the 
Poets,” and the Gentleman’s Magazine. To these 
I may add that a Ms. entitled “ Remarks upon a 
character in a late poem intitled ‘ The Pleasures 
of Imagination,’ ” is in Dr. Burney’s collection,* 
described by Dr. Farmer as a “ strange medley of 
learning and nonsense.” Some letters from Aken- 
side to Birch are preserved in the British Museum, 
ms. Addit. 4300. 

ALAINnE (Rosert).—A member of Trinity Col- 
lege in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He is the au- 
thor of a treatise on astronomical instruments, still 
preserved in the library of that college, R. xvj. 1. 

ALDEN (Jonn).—A native of New Windsor, in 
Berkshire,¢ chosen fellow.of King’s College in 
1592, and afterwards vice-provost, He was one 
of the justices of the peace for Lancashire, and 
vicar of Prescott in that county, where he died in 
the year 1642. Some of his writing, of the date 
< pe occurs in Castelvetri’s Album, in Ms, Harl. 

AupErson (Joun).—A native of Windsor, edu- 
cated at Winchester School, and afterwards a fel- 
low-commoner of Sidney Sussex College, where he 
took the re xe of B.A. in 1744, and M.A. in 1748. 
He married Miss Hargraves, niece to Mr. Guy 
Sindry, an alderman of London, who left him a 
large estate at Histon. At her death he again 
married, but was left a widower a second time. 
‘* He loved drinking,” says Cole, “ kept no com- 
pany, and was a good musician. Mr. Thomas 
Sumpter, who came in’for the estate, dining at 
Cambridge on Saturday, and hearing of his death, 
set the bells a ringing, and made his servants 
drunk on the occasion. No one knows of any 
relatives of his: he was of a Yorkshire family.” 

Aupricu (Francis).—A native of Kent, and 
entered at Clare Hall about 1596, where he ob- 
tained'a scholarship. He was afterwards fellow of 
Trinity College, and one of the first fellows of 
Sidney Sussex.. He was elected the second master 
of the latter College in 1608, on the promotion of 
Dr. Mountague to the Bishopric of Bath and Wells. 
He took the degree of B.D. 1608, and D.D. 1609. 
He died Dec. 27th, 1609, in the 33d year of his 
age, as appears from a mural tablet erected to his 
memory in St. Margaret’s Church, at Canterbury, 
by his brother Simon. - In his will, dated Nov. Ist, 
1609, with the exception of a few books to the 
college library, he leaves most of his property to 
his mother, whom, with his brother Simon, he con- 
stitutes executors. 

Axpricu (Henry).—A native of Norwich, ad- 
mitted a member of Corpus Christi College, in 
1565, and younger brother of Thomas Aldrich, the 
seventeenth master of that college.§ He was 
elected fellow in 1569, and took the degree of 
M.A. in 1571. In Feb. 1572, he was summoned 
to appear before the ecclesiastical court at Lam- 
beth, to answer some allegations that had been 
made spent him. He resigned his, fellowship, 
after holding it for ten years; and in 1593, out of 
great regard to the college, left 402. by will to pro- 
vide charcoal for the support of the hall-fire from 
Candlemas till thirty days after, the archbishop 
having only provided up to that: time, with which 
two houses on the Pease Hill were purchased, and 
an annuity of forty shillings reserved out of their 
rent for that purpose. 





® No. 387. This ms. is said.to be by Richard Dawes, 
the author of the Miscellanea Critica, 
+ Cole’s mss. vol. xiv. p. 216. 


AxeYn (CHARLES).—An historical poet of con- 
siderable reputation, member of Sidney Sussex 
College.* After he had left college, about the 
year 1625, he became an usher to Thomas Farnaby, 
the grammarian, at his great school in-Goldsmith’s 
Rents, near Redcross Street. Leaving Farnaby’s 
school, he became tutor to Edward Sherburne, 
afterwards clerk of the ordnance, and likewise dis- 
tinguished as a poet. According to Wood,} “ dying 
about 1640, he was buried under the north wall of 
St. Andrew’s Church in Holborn.” He is the 
author of the following works:—1. The Battailes 
of Crescey and Poictiers,t under the leading of 
King Edward, the third of that name, and his sonne 
Edward Prince of Wales, named the Blacke, 8vo, 
London, 1631 and 1633. The first of these edi- 
tions is extremely rare. Kippis does not appear 
to have seen it, and Heber was never able to obtain 
a copy for his poetical library. 2. The Historie of 
that wise and fortunate Prince, Henrie, of that 
name the seventh King of England, 8vo, London; 
1638; with a portrait of King Henry by Marshall. 
8. The History of Eurialus and Lucretia, 8vo, 
London, 1639. This is a translation, and the story 
may be found among the Latin epistles of Aineas 
Sylvius.’ Besides these three poems, he is the 
author of various commendatory verses prefixed 
before the works of other writers, among which 
may be mentioned some affixed to the early edi- 
tions of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Plays, some Latin 
verses in the “ Epithalmium Caroli et Henrice 
Marie,’’ 4to, Cantab. 1625 ; and a Latin epigram 
in- ms. Sloan. 1479. 

ALEYN (THomas).—A member of Corpus Christi 
College, in the time of Henry VIII, who took an 
active part in the affairs of that Society. He was 
elected fellow of his college in 1536; and in 1540 
was appointed to the vicarage of Grancbester, 
whereupon a long dispute arose between him and 
the Society, respecting the parsonage-house. Aleyn 
sent several petitions to the king on the subject, 
who at length appointed the Bishop of Ely to de- 
cide the question. He died in 1545. 





hai tradito,” &c., these faults were so great as to 
bring the sublime very near to the ridiculous; jn 
the grand scena for pathos, in which the charming 
“ Fra poco” occurs, he failed in giving the expres. 
sion of pitiful and melancholy despair, for which the 
music is intended, and sang it with an expression 
of rage, introducing also some notes not in the 
original. But notwithstanding all the faults that 
critical ears perceive, he was much applauded 
throughout, and called before the curtain at the 
end of each act. Castellan appearéd as pretty and 
pleasing as ever, and in voice improved since last 
season: the part of Lucia being written for the 
soprano voice, is not quite suitable to her mezzo 
organ; but the way in which she gets over the dif. 
ficulties is truly ‘wonderful. ‘“ Spargi di qualche 
pianto,” was very charmingly sung; “indeed the 
whole part was exceedingly well: performed: © To 
Coletti, in the part of Enrico, too much praise can 
scarcely be given; his excellent ‘singing gave an 
effect to the part which we never before felt. The 
duet “ Se tradirmi’”’ with. Castellan was especially 
well sung ; and in the sestuor, which was encored, 
he gave the principal effect; he is a very accep. 
table addition to the troupe, and affords a good 
example of the benefit derivable from competition, 
The second-rate parts might without severity be 
called tenth-rate: the chorus and band were con- 
siderably “at sea” occasionally: but, thanks to the 
clever management of Mr. Balfe, continued to avoid 
any very atrocious mishaps.—On Thursday. Lucia 
was repeated, with selections from La Favorita, in 
the place of the last act, which was announced, but 
withdrawn on account of the sudden illness of San- 
chioli. A second hearing of Fraschini confirms 
our first impression, though he sang with more 
self- possession and control over the voice, which 
gave a much more musical quality to ‘it; still the 
peculiar guttural sound remains. Gardoni appears 
to be preferred by the audience, his tones are more 
sympathetic, and like what the ‘tender tenor’ 
should be; he was much applauded, and encored 
in his scena from the Favorita.—We look forward 
with pl e to hearing him for the first time in 








THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty's Theatre-—On Tuesday last Lucia was 
given for the début of the new tenor Fraschini, and 
first season appearance of Castellan. After all the 
reports of Fraschini’s great success in Italy, kept 
up here by the playbill-puffs of “ the great tenor 
of Italy,’ our expectations were not a little excited 
—though with considerable misgivings arising from 
the charmed recollection of the really great singers 
in the same part. Lucia is perhaps the finest work 
of the master; the part of Edgardo, if not so ardu- 
ous in mere vocalising, requires an amount of un- 
questionable pathos and passion involving the very 
highest qualities of the singing actor ; the audience 
of her Majesty’s Theatre is allowed to be the most 
critical and cultivated of all theatres,—from long 
custom in feeding on the best and most recherché 
viands, the taste has become dainty. All these 
things combine to render a first appearance on 
this stage, and in such a part, a very arduous un- 
dertaking; we think Fraschini not at all equal to 
it, and regret that his efforts only reminded us 
painfully of the delight inspired by the really 
great tenors in this part. In person, he does not 
possess any advantages, being rather short, and 
possessing small features; his voice has a high 
chest range, but thin, wiry, and guttural in quality ; 
in his method he sacrifices the cantabile, the pure 
style of singing, for a declamatory'style, something 
in the manner of Duprez, in which he urges the 
voice to its greatest power, and gives it a disagree- 
able bawling effect; so that his performance is 
what in acting would be called “rant.” | In the 
grand scena for declamation, beginning “ Lorendi 





* Sherman, in his history of this eollege in ms, Harl. 
7037, does not mention him. 

+ Fasti Oxoniensis, by Bliss, ii. 30. 

+ A continuation of this poem by another hand is men- 





+ ms. Sloan. 1765, fol. 77, 
§ Master’s History of C.C.C.C, by Dr. Lamb, p, 325, 


tioned tee | in the yp arown eg of tlié' writer of the 
article ‘‘ Fastolf” in. the General Dictionary, .: 


La Sonnambula on Thursday next.* 
4Adelphi.—The other day our French correspon- 
dent mentioned a great big Brobdignag drama, 
which dragged its awful length from six till half- 
past two in the morning, and we may rue the hour 
when the precious hint was given to our people, 
A burlesque now-a-days becomes a three-hour’ 
trifle, and on Thursday the Adelphi gave us a melo- 
drama which looked as if the muse had a mind to 
grow a little longer. We are not so ungrateful, so 
Irish, as to reproach Mr. Buckstone with having 
amused us for too long a time; all we say is this: 
that for four and a quarter mortal hours we stood 
bolt upright; and, after that, a man may be for- 
given if his mind is a little crooked.. Having eased 
our conscience by venting our spleen, we will 
highly commend the Flowers of the Forest, and con- 
gratulate Mr. Buckstone on his decided success. 
His Green Bushes had a run of 183 nights, and if 
the same brilliant destiny does not await bis Flowers 
of the Forest, in our opinion they are the more de- 
serving of the two. The whole tragic portion is 
conceived and executed with a vigour, nerve, and 
strong feeling, perfectly in keeping with the wild 
characters who enact the play, and yet was not 
launched into the exaggerated declamation usual 
in these pieces. Of the comic portions and the 
dances we will say that they had better be omitted. 
The character given to Paul Bedford is not badly 
conceived, and one scene was tolerable ; but the 
whole is written as ifthe author thought he must 
say something funny. An Adelphi audience will 
never dispense with the dances, and sometimes the 
idea of making calamity so sudden as to interrupt 
a scene of mirth is certainly dramatic and moral; 
but it is an abused resource, and calamity should 
never, as in this play, have preceded the scene 0! 
‘mirth. Fancy a dramatic heroine with a poinard 


* In our last notice of the Opera, line 14, for “ saved 








her from a breakdown,” read‘ sayed from a breakdown,” 
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in one hand and a tambourine in the other, and 
;umbling both indiscriminately. The whole bur- 
den of the play rested on the shoulders of Mdme. 
Celeste, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and Miss Woolgar (re- 
cently recovered from her severe indisposition), and 
it could not have been better entrusted, So the 
audience seemed to think, for there was not a dis- 
sentient voice when Mdme. Celeste and Mr. Buck- 
stone were loudly called for. 

Astley’s Amphitheatre. — M. Pablo Fanque has 
made his. début here, with a horse in such training 
as to convert. the performances into what may be 
called the Centaurical, not fabulous. The Human 
and the Animal appear to have but one mind or 
impulse to action between them. ‘ 

Amateur Theatrieals are mentioned to be in pro- 
spect at the St. James’s Theatre, with Mrs. Butler 
as the only professional character. 


The Opera.—-The partisans of the rival operas 
seem to be active in finding out each other’s insur- 
mountable. difficulties. The Lumley party have 
found it to be a question for the lawyers, whether 
Covent Garden Theatre can be used for Italian 
opera performances; while, as a counter blow, the 
Covent Garden party assert that the great gun of 
the season, Mendelssohn, will never come to con- 
duct: his,opera on the Tempest of Shakspeare at 
Her. Majesty’s Theatre, because, in private letters 
to his. friends here, he says he is hari at work at 
his Elijah for Exeter Hall, and says aothing of an 
opera, or of his engagement at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre—-nous verrons. 

The grand Scottish Contert, at the Hanover-Square 
Rooms, yesterday week, we regret to say, did not 
attract a sufficient attendance to make any result 
available for the purpose to which it was devoted, 
“the relief of the distressed Highlanders.” Yet 
the entertainment was very various and attractive. 
“ Prince Charlie,’’ sung by Miss P. Horton, was 
encored; and a solo and chorus, “ Auld lang syne,” 
arranged by Mr. T. G. Reed, also justly received a 
similar mark of approbation. Scottish pipers, in 
full uniform-and admirable wind, added much to 
the gratifications of the evening, which were only 
clouded by the absence of public sympathy. 

Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia has come out at last 
at. Vienna under the name of Vielka, with very 
great success: it is promised amongst the attrac- 
tions of the season at Her. Majesty’s Theatre, with 
Staudigl, Jenny Lind, and the composer to con- 
duet. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A CALL FOR SPRING.* 
Come, Spring, I am tired of Winter's roar, 
Oh, come and enliven the sky once more ; 
I am tired of fog, I am tired of sleet, 
{ am tired of mud in the road and the street ; 
Oh, come, Spring, come! 
Iam tired of Winter’s rabble rout, 
Of gloomy clouds ever — about, — 
Now scatter’d in snow, or falling in rain, 
0 Spring, in thy verdure come again ! 
Oh, come, Spring, come! 
lam tired of frost, I am tired of thaw, 
And tired of coughing—haw! haw! haw! 
J am tired of nostrums to cure my cough ; 
So hideous old Winter at once be off, 
And come, Spring, come. 
I am tired of winds for ever blowing, 
And tired of clouds their dark shadows throwing; 
1 am tired of trees with their branches bare, 
And long for some change of such dull fare. 
Oh, come, Spring, come! 
I'm tired of ev'rything here below 
Fog, sleet, rain, Remtunne. hail, and snow; 
Abroad they buffet me sore about, 
And drench me, till dripping, I’m tired out! 
Then come, Spring, come! 
I want the warm sunbeams once more to glow, 
And see for a moment the bright-colour’d bow ; 
A missive from Hope it will then descend, 
As the well-known hand of a distant friend; 
So come, Spring, come! 
The winter has surely been long enough, 
Then steal a March on the Seem Py of old Graff; 








* By the Author of “ The Botanical Looker-out.” 
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Bring mildness and violets—for now ‘tis time, 
And here take your change in this votive rhyme. 

ih, come, Spring, come! 
The draught that old Winter has'drawn, never mind, 
‘Tis right to dishonour a bill on the wind; 
And a full guarantee I'll give to you, 
That none for the overdrawn gusts shall sue. 

come, Spring, come! 


SONNET: SPRING YEARNINGS. 
A Time of yearning is the time of spring : 
The earth yearns for the sun; the herbage, too, 
And hedges feel towards him; the meekewe _ 
Yearns o’er her new-fallen lamb; the lark, on wing, 
Still mounting, yearns beyond heaven's gate to sing; 
The thrush, for life to unlock her caskets blue; 
The bee for purple flowers and honey-due, 
And for aérial birth each crawling thing. 
Such the mysterious reign of sovran Hope, 
Through all creation-matter up to man, 
Glimpsing at bliss in a futurity. 
Thus while the lower natures pant, soar, grope, 
Thralls of the Prime, its spell I dimly scan, 
And yearn in spirit, my unnamed love, for thee. 








VARIETIES. 

The Subscription for the Destitute Family of Mr. 
Hewlett, it would be seen by the announcement in 
our last No., was gathering strength through the 
kind and benevolent feeling of the public; but 
still, we hope, it will be remembered how many 
are the orphans to be succoured out of this fund, 
and how inadequate it still is to be of sufficient 
service to them. Under the circumstances, we 
rejoice to hear that the Grand Masonic Lodge of 
England has voted 100/. in aid of this charitable 
work; and the St. John’s (his Mother) Lodge 
about 40/., a liberal sum, where there is but a small 
number of members,.and only One remaining of 
poor Hewlett’sday. The noble nature of Masonry 
is illustrated and honoured by such doings. 

Mr. William Hall—We have to record the death 
of Mr. Hall, the publisher, of the firm of Chapman 
and Hall, on the 7th instant, and only in the 47th 
year of his age. He had been long in precarious 
health. His loss will be regretted by not a few of 
the literary world; for it may truly be said, that 
in his connexion with it he acted throughout in 
an enterprising, straightforward, fair, and liberal 
manner. We trust that his surviving partner will 
(as we have no reason to doubt he will) carry on 
the concern with the same spirit and good feel- 
ings as when he had another in union with him, 
and with whom, in all the numerous transactions 
honourable to them, he must have cordially co- 
operated. 

The Annual Meeting of the Literary Fund was 
held on Wednesday, when the Secretary stated 
the relief of the last year to amount to 14072, and 
the receipts (including Mr. Harris’s legacy of 
1002.) 11092. The Chevalier Bunsen has promised 
to take the chair at the next anniversary—the first 
instance, we believe, of a Foreigner presiding over 
an English literary and benevolent institution. 

The Hullah Testimonial Fund third concert was 
given on Monday at Exeter Hall; but neither the 
selection nor the performances were such as to 
satisfy a very numerous auditory. 

Prof. Schonbein has had the honour of Knight- 
hood conferred upon him by the King of Sweden. 

The Hakluyt Society, recently instituted for the 
publication of rare Voyages and Travels, held its 
first general meeting on Thursday week, when the 
Council was elected, the laws confirmed, and tha 
Society definitively constituted. The uniform pro- 
gress thus made (says a correspondent) leaves no 
doubt as to its ultimate efficiency and success; and 
the list of works suggested for publication (annexed 
to the prospectus lately issued) holds out much 
temptation to those who feel interested either in 
the early history of naval enterprise in this country 
or in that of general geographical discovery. 

Jenny Lind.—As we intimated in our critique on 
the Opera last week, this famous singer has been 
secured for Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Lumley 
having given her an indemnity against all legal 
proceedings that might be instituted by Mr. Bunn 
on the ground of a prior engagement. We observe 


in.the print-shop windows a portrait of her—a fair, 
Saxon-looking head and countenance, 

The Eton Montem,— A distinguished number of 
old Etonians have held a meeting, and agreed to 
petition her Majesty not to allow this ancient cus- 
tom to be done away with. The present Master, 
Dr. Hawtrey (alta ripa, see Lit, Gaz. passim) de- 
nounces it as a revel of pernicious effect; but Lord 
John Manners, the Vice-Chancellor of England 
(who denies the vice imputed by Dr. H.), the Rev. 
Dr. Lloyd, and about 150 other alumni of that great 
school, plead loudly for the preservation of this, its 
olden privilege, 

Pun from Paris.—Lord Normanby, they say, used 
to ride the high horse; but now, it seems, 4-pony 
satisfies him | 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Dickens’s new issue, announced at so low a price, 
is, we “guess,” likely to prove a most remunerative specu- 
lation. When we think of all his works amounting to the 
tost of only 24s. 6d., we cannot imagine the extent to 
which their circulation must reach. 

We have reason to expect that Sir James C. Ross’s Ant- 
arctic Vorage .will be given to the public by the end of 
the month, or very shortly after. It has been and is 
looked for with much interest. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hand-Book of Angling, by Ephemera, fep, 9s.—Milner's 
History of the Church of Christ, new edit., by Grantham, 
4 vols., 8vo, 2/. 12s,—Gascoyne’s New Solution of the 
Symbols and of the Revelation of St. John, 18mo, 5s.— 
Remarks on the Diet of Children, by G. T. Gream, fep, 5s. 
—Slavery condemned by Christianity, by A. Thomson, 
fep, ls. sd.—W. J. A. Bradford's Notes on North Western 
America, 8vo, 6s.—Treatise on the Principles relating to 
the 1 ge ofa Patent for Inventions, by W. Spence, 
Ts. 6¢.—Scripture Characters, by the Rev. W. Jowett, 
First Series, fep, 2s.—Life of Bis! | by his brothers, 
8vo, 14s.—R. Rettie on Universal System of Marine Night 
Signals, 8vo, 3s.—Eton Grece Grammaticw Rudimenta 
Minora, 12mo, Is. 6d.—W. Hunter’s Theory and Practice 
of Latin Grammar, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—J. Jagoe’s Practice of 
the County Courts, 2d edit., 12mo, 6s.—J. Furneaux’s 
Lenten Thoughts, 2d edit., 18mo, 3s,—Rev. W. Adam’s 
Warnings of the Holy Week, 12mo, 5s.—G. D. pee my 
Practica’ ayo | Engineer, 4to, 1%, 18s.—Discourses by 
the late Rev. A. Bennie, D.D., 8vo, 10s, 6d.—Arthur Arun- 
del, by the author of “ Brambletye House,” new edition, 
12mo, 6s.—The Hussar, new edit., 12mo, 6s.—Abbott on 
Shipping, 8th edit., by W. Shee, Sergeant, roy. 8vo, 1/. 12s. 
—Ruff’s Guide to the Turf for 1847, 2s. 6d., cl. ; 4s. 6d., tuck. 
—A. J. Macleane on the Unity of God’s Moral Law, 8vo, 
7s. 6d.—H. Udall’s New County Courts’ Act, 2d edit., 12mo, 
5s.—Short Anthems for the Ecclesiastical Year, 4to. 5s.— 
Poems of Wit and Humour, by the late T. Hood, fep. 6s. 
—Shelley’s Poetical Works, new edit., 3 vols., fep, 15s.—P. 
Nicholson on Staircases and Hand-rails, new edit., 4to, 12s. 
—Instrumenta Ecclesiastica, 4to, 1/. 11s. 6¢. bound.—The 
Ancient World, by Prof. Ansted, post 8vo, 12s.—Outline 
of Structural and Physiological Botany, by A. Henfrey, 
ep, 10s. 6d.—Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, 
, = post 8vo, 9s.—M. Crotty’s Reformation at Birr, 

vo, 108, 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

1817. h. m. 8. 1847. 4 
Mar.13 . . 12 9464; Mar.17 . 
— 9 297 ae 
— 9128 19. 
— 8557 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazeite. 
15 Aldersgate Street, 9th March, 1847. 

Sir,—I beg to correct some errors into which your re- 
porter has fallen in the statement of the roy at 
the Society of Antiquaries, on the reading of Mr. Aker- 
man’s paper on Wayland Smith’s Cave, as it is called, on 
Thursday evening last. He has stated it to be in the 
bof of Bucks, whereas it is in Berkshire. When. the 
President asked me how many persons could dwell in the 
cave, this alluded to the only one that remains perfect, 
having the covering, stone, and all the side stones in situ. 
Now there are several stones Py remaining upright, form- 
ing avenues, from all of which the top or covering stones 
have been removed, apparently by violence, because some 
are now lying three yards from the place they once occu- 
pied. Instead of there being only one living-place, I should 
judge there was once at least fifty; but very little now 
remains of the original circle of habitations, the ater 
part having been taken away to build a barn with. As 
your reporter has it, it would ry er a mere triviality; 
but in reality it was an ancient British station of some 
importance in those early times. The ancient British 
trackway runs very near it.—I remain, &c. 

W. D. Savi. 








P.S. I visited it, and closely examined these remains, 
last October, with two antiquarian friends. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCK s.— 
to the Queen 
specrray solicits fe focen the Public an a inspection orhis his sack of WATCHES, 
pb Saha Wearhan, Ot BI. So, Besntifully enam enamelled 
cased ditto, 12. 1 » Excellent Gentlemen's Gold W: 10%. 10s, Silver 
Ever watch, joven vee tf ache ‘Youths’ Silver Watches, 
82 Strand: 33 Cockspur Street; and 34 Royal Exchiange. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
and the Public 
iT will take place on 
» 184 wil firs 
Opera, "LA SONNAMBULA. Amina, Mad. 
Solari; Count money By F. Lablache; Alessio, 
Various entertainments in the BALLET DEPARTMENT, in which 
-will appear Mdlle. Carolina Rosati, Mi wan, teate, jioni, Mad. Petit 
ame Mdlles. Montfort. Honoré, Cassan, Julien, L'Amoureux, M. Paul 
Taglioni, M. Dor, M. Gosselin, M. Gouriet, M. Wonalra, M. di Mattia. 
A Selection from Donizetti’s favourite Opera, LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR, in which Sig. Fraschini will appear. 
To conclude with a New Ballet, in Two Tableaux, by M, Paul Togionl» 
Poel entitled “ THEA ;" or, LA FRE AUX 
vines. arshall. 








he by Mr, Charles M: $ 
le. Carolina Rosati, Malle. Marie Taglioni, M, Paul Taglioni, and 
Cassan, and Honoré, 


The following are the prices of Boxes and Stalls for this occasion: 
seats on the ee 4 Guineas. 


” ” . . ” 
. . ” 

“ 2 sniling 
. » 


Applications to be made at the Box Office of the Theatre. 


ER MAJESTY'S THEATRE,— 

eis arm SATURN Dare Bada Sa 
Donizetti’s O; Lucia, 

telian , jEnrloo, Signor Colettl; Bidebent, Signor Solari and Bagarda, 

ignor Fi ini. 
To conclude with the admired new and cxigiont Grand Ballet, in five 
leanx, by M. Paul Taglioni, entitled, CORALIA; ou, Le Chevalier 
Ps li scan ge eM idle. Carol! 


x meg ae 
Petit, Mdlle. — Mdlles. 
Bertin, pee. and Amour, and all 
Taglioni, M. Gouriet, M. 
Doows open at Seven; ong bape ton hl deen Seven. 


OXAL TEALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
feces age Dae ae ne eae eng 
that the Royal i item Spars will open vom ead ty theo A pri 
PR 2, — Ay een 1 Sime buets ent and at all the stret sot, Mer 


OVE’S ENTERTAIN MENTS.—OVER- 

FLOWING HOUSES.—Tenth Year in = VENTRILO. 
QUisM EXTRAORDINARY! — CROSBY HALL, Bishopsgate, 

WEDNESDAY NEXT, March 17, and on FRIDAY, March 19° Mr. LOVE 

POLYP: HONIC-ENTER- 

ite mut ve 





Theven 
M. "Paul 





na 
> © Fagin; 





Sategnaed 





Doors open. at Half- 4 
ir, H.S. May. Tickets, 


Pp nP 
Seven. Begin at Rit. Grand Pianoforte, M' 

Gallery, 1s, On Thursday, March 18, Mr, Love'wili give an Entertainm ent 
at the Literary Institution, Gravesend. 





O VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 
Messrs. J. oy R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents ti 

the Royal Academ a 7 Old Jewry, beg te remind the N. ity and 
try that tay conlene to receive enn gy ments of onesie Fine Arts, 
&c. from SS ee ae ee 4 clearing th: the Cus- 
tom-House, &c.; and they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
parts of the world. 
Lists of their abroad, informati be 
had on aj Meation at" thelr Ofing as Clg & in sate Paris, of BM, 
Chenue, No. 28 Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of 50 
oe backer and Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the 





GENERAL 
to announce that 
ablishment, and 
of on tae aus , tt. that all work in- 

trusted to Goeun would be cuacenee tn the mast etek tisfactory manner, 


IRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS.—Messrs. DICKINSON have lately added 

— ~ by C: Fielding, Sone tom Helland Marine Nach, Fripp, 
Ke. materials connected with > Painting, and 


114 New Bond Street, March 12, 


ICKINSON and Ca, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ons New pointlarn wh ~ 
all Ly ape of Li 








itho- 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


The late William Collins, Esq., R.A. 
et CHRISTIE and MANSON re- 


inform the Nobility and Connoisseurs, that early in June 
mot ae by order of the Executors, the exquisite 
Colours, of paring snd ot estimable 
WiLL —' Fa, R.A., including the Sketc in Italy, as well as 
those made during his tours in this country, 


Further notice will be given. 





LITERATURE AND ART, 


RT-UNION of LONDON— 
THE tc agp oma LIsT oe = the 3lst Inst, 
A Subscriber paying for in advance, will recei 
one of the migse oe Medals in “silver at t at ay . A, ‘of payment, in addition 
to the other advantages. 





A2Bt-UNION of LONDON. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 


ParustpenT—H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 


The lists yoo the current year WILL CLOSE on the 3lst santos 
ibers will recei each 


Sub- 


A., with a Set of 
Outline, from seven of the Cartoons submitted in competi 
Premium of offered by the Society for an 


GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


4 Trafalgar Square, March 1, 1847. 


HE EXHIBITION of SELECTSPECIMENS 

of ENGLISH PANBEACTO REM ape — after the 11th of March, 

will be OPENED GRA eres Ae Ht Saturday and Sun- 
day, basmome, een 11 Sse 3 Great Room, John 
Street, Adelphi. KETS of ADMISSION. and may be had 
ot the Members of the Society, of the 


eo rzoRD Srrezr: Mr. John Mortlock, No. 250; Mr. J. Philipps, 
jo. 359.—Reocsnr Street: Mr. lag No. 210.—Pau Matt: 
Graves ie. + and Messrs. Colnaghi, No. 13.—Nzw Bonp Srp “tide Mr. 
Pratt, No. 1 chon Boxn sane ur. F Cundall, No. 12,—PiccapinLy: 
Mr. W,  1Tt-—Ornane: ‘Mr. Milledge, No. ae 
Messrs. G , No, 148; ar . Tennan 


in 
Ea fas the 
Historical Picture, 


} Honorary Secretaries. 








149,—F est Str 
Guitith, corner of St Paul's 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 


EN D aie BE’ 8 SOLD saewn WINDSOR 
5 iia. <olient dop, ly sal oy in ee 
F mi ‘high salary it 7 
an erty mal lasting pertu : ket 1s labelled with Perkins 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 
of hight: Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c, jared 
withoat aie peetiened Pp » San » &c., prep 
owtemnanect Tooru-Powper, an effectual prepara’ 
a ‘the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
condition, is ly le to the mouth, and divesting the 
a en “every impurity, inoreases the beauty of the enamel in 
an 
Huyoare’s Moztt.urg is the most 
_ stances for maintaining the beauty and ant ey ‘hair, A wd 
“a : delightful pertume. 





forp ing a new growth 








i uid is 
wane the Hair is failing. 
Hawpate’s Corp Cazam ov Rosus, prepared in great perfection. 
Improvep Scovaive Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 
lea 


Mr. Geunge Ball, ita. No. 186; Messrs. Grant 
ll, No. ; 


N.B. "ko Tickets can be ad. exept by Members direct trom the So- 
ciety’s House. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
for the EXHIBITION ana SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH HW ARTIOTS ts is open dally from T Ten till Five, 


i ls 








le 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLVIII. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 22d, and BILLS for 
insertion by the 24th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Iwogurnis MAagine Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparati 
bottle. ’ 





UNITED KINGDOM 1 LIFE ASSURANCE 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; ad -street, Edinburgh ; 
12 St. Vineent- a dens ' College-geeen, Dublia, 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 

In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 27, per cent 
the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating C 
time they were effected. 

Parties atic. to secure the benefit of the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate application. 


When the pale eee Premium 
need be paid for the first five 
poy, ingertpetion wil be’ afl forded sas — face Pall-poail, 
rector, E, Lennox we S a 
"London, where Prospectuses, ke. may ma be had, = . 


f annum on 
from the 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXII.-— 

ADVERTISEMENTS and Brits for insertion in No, 172 

of ‘‘ The Edinburgh Review” are requested to be sent to 

the Publishers’ by Wednesday, the 3lst inst.; and Brits 
on or before Friday, April the 2d. 


39 Paternoster Row, 
March 13, 1847, 





Uniform with the One Volume Editions of Scott, Byron, §c. 
On Tuesday next, with = cat Migrate, in One Votums, 
vO. 


C RABBE’S LIFE and POEMS, 
Edited by his Sow, 





“4 John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








The Tea Production of China. 
Next Week, with Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo, 
HREE YEARS’ WANDERINGS in y, 
NORTHERN PROVINCES of CHINA, including a Visit io, 


TEA, SILK, and COTTON COUNTRIES. Also an Account Ot the 
Agriculture, Horticul and new Plants of the Chinese. 


By ROBERT FORTUNE, 
Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the Ist of April will be Siskel, in motion do, ice T i 
veto Sagat stam 7° My 


[HE BARONIAL and ECCLES IASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOT 
By ROBERT WILLIAM BILLINGS, Architect fit by WILLIAy 
BURN, A) 

Containing Four | E wings on —. ote Wood . 

thedral of Glasgow, with an Mistorical and Descriptive Accor” 

A i tua ings may be seen at the principal Bookselle, 
William Mackwoed and na Some, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 7 

er Row, London’ ‘Orders received by all Berane om 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
Price Sixpence each Number, a, Seater i in size * Novello’s New Edition y 


00D’S EDITION of the S0nee af 
SCOTLAND; with Symph 


Piano For 
Edited ~ G. F. GRAHAM. 

In addition to the Music and Poetry of the Songs, the Work wil 
tain briet Notices of eae History, when these can be derived hated 
thentic sources. To be comp! in Twenty Monthly Numbers, at si. 
pence each. Each Number te contain Eight Songs. 

‘ENTS or No. I. Se oF No. IT.—vor Arai, 
uld Robin Gray, Old air. 
Modern air, 
The bush aboon Traquair. 
How sweet this lone Vale. 
© mickle thinks my Love. 
aeechgnem. 

There was a Lad was born in Kyle 
Qh, true Love is a bonny Flove, 
Words (written for this work \y 
Captain Charles Gray, R.M.) 
Published by Wood and Co., Musicsellers, 12 Waterloo Place, Bais. 
yy to be had Fount and Boyd, Edinbu 3 J. Alfred Novello 
69 8 Soho, and 24 Poultry; and Simpkin, ” Marshall, and Cy, 


To be had of all Booksellers. 














ts for thy 


Oh why left I my hame, 


Bide ye poy 





Published Monthly, Nouvelle. 


REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE : 


MM. Finan Dipor, Fréres, N 


2 publiée par 


Artaup, — Histoire des <i Pontifes 
ne ae M. le Chévalier Artaud de Montor, 8 vols. 12mo, Voli. 


Berzéxivus, Traité de Chimie Minérale, végé. 
tale et anima'e, Ze édition, F. postion T et Hoefer, at 
la Se édition allemande, -§ vols. $vo, Plate See Wok ah be ” 


BIBtioTHEQUE des Mémoires se a I'His. 
—- France, avec Notices, par Barriére, 12 vols. post 8vu, Vol, Il 

Cottection des Chroniques, Mémoires, ete, 
par M. Jean Yanoski, Vol, Froissart. Post 8vo, 3s. Gd. 


BriGnon, Histoire de France sous Napoléon, 
depuis 1812 jusqu’a 1815. 4 vols. 8vo. Vol, III. 


Encyciopfpte Moderne, << abrégt 
— ectonaet, des Lettres et des Arts, 25 vols. 8vo, 350 Plates. Vu.'. 


Gatcnapaun, Ancient and Modern Archite: 
ture; Plans, Elevations, Sections, and details of the mat ® 
wnarbable B Edifices in the World, No,LXIV. %. 


F. Didot and Co,, Amen Corner. 





Dedicated to the Wives and Mothers of England. 
Now ready, Part Il., Price One Shilling, of the 
REATEST PLAGUE of LIFE;” « 
the Adventures of a Lady in Search of a Good Servant. 
By ONE WHO HAS BEEN “ NEARLY WORRIED TO DEATH.” 
With Illustrations by Gzorncz Caurxsnayk. 
“Nothing can “ac! the life-like smartness of this admirable pic 
of domestic miseries,”—JIlustrated London News, 


“ Most ig and i ”"— Observer. 

Poe Fully oan Se the promise of the ne fe and is much more amuiags 
."—Leicester Journal. 

D. Bogue, pg ee J, Menzies, | Edinburgh ; Cumming and Fergus, 











European Library.—New Volume. 


Now ready, Vol. XVII., price 3s. 


ISTORY of SPANISH LITERATU RB. 
By FREDERICK BOUTERWEK. 
Translated from the German by THOMASINA ROSS, with sili 


Complete in One Volume. 
Vol. XVI. MICHELET’S HISTORY of 


ROMAN REPUBLIC, 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. XV. CINQ MARS. 
vol. 3s. 6d. 


Vieny. 


Vol. XIV. LIVES of ITALIAN PAINTERS 
vol, 3s, Gds 


By ALFRED 





D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, and_all Booksellers. 
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In small 8vo, price 4s. 6d, 


N EXPLANATION of the TEN COM- 
A. MANDMENTS, considered ss the RULE of CHRISTIAN 


— By W, VICKERS, M.A. 
Salop. 
Rivingtons, St. nea. Geamapend, and Waterloo Place. 





Lectures on the Holy Week, by the Rev. W. Adams. 
Now ready, in ]2mo, price 5s. 

HE WARNINGS of the HOLY WEEK; 
T being a Course 2 Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter, 
aud the Easter Festivals. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM soe M.A. e 
Fellow of Merton —— aoa eyed 3 <a Shadow of the Cross, 


Rivingtons, St. ‘Peat’s Churchyard, and Waterloe Place. 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, just published, 
The OLD MAN’S HOME; a Tale. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 





Works by Miss Mackenzie. 
. SS on PARABLES selected from 
the NEW TESTAMENT. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
2. ASECOND SERIES of LECTURES on the 
PARABLES. Price 8s. 
3. LECTURES on MIRACLES selected from 
the NEW TESTAMENT. Fifth Edition. 8s. 
4, PRIVATE LIFE; or, Varieties of Character 
and Opinion. Third Edition, In 2 vols., price 1/. 1s. 
retinas ~sy i ot eWeena. 
Mrs. Vidal’s Tales for the Bush—Second Edition. 
In 18mo, price 5s., in cloth, the Second Edition of 
ALE 8S for the BU 8 i. 
By Mrs. FRANCIS VIDAL. 


+,* These Tales may now be had in Five Numbers, sold edad (for 
Parochial Distribution or Rewards), price ls. eac! 


Rivingtons, Sc. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, just published, by the same.Author, 
WINTERTON: a Tale for Young People. 3s. 6d. 





pe ne RR 


In 3 vols. post 8yo, 


M ®& 


DIS RAELI’S 


NEW WORK, 


TANCRED; 


OR, THE NE 


W CRUSADE. 


Will be ready on Monday, March 15. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, and at all the Libraries. 





On 31st March, post 8vo, 


M 


By the Author 


O 


of “TYPEE.” 


O. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Dr. Gully on the Water Cure. 
In 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DIS-| 
EASE: - } Sapetiiion ¢ of the ——y Progress, a 
various Chronic 2G we Organs, Lungs, - Nerves, Limbs, 
and Skin; and Pr rrr hd. Water, and other Hygienic means. 
By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By bs ng HENRY ROBERTSON, = D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
“We — read this treatise with much interest: it es not only replete 


with informa brought down ae igs latest » an avery practical 
character, but it is cmnveyed tn in and interesting manner.”— 





In 2 vols. 8v0, price 11. 4s. 


HE GATE of PROPHECY; being the Reve- 

lation of Jesus — ng St. John, Theologically and Histori- 

cally expounded, and s various P P of Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, bechertene “ind St. Paal. 


By = AM BROWN GALLOWAY, M.A. 
‘urate of Brompton, Middlesex. 


“He that will Bee - the old prophets must aagto with this.” 
I, Nzwron, 
Also, by the same Author, 

1, PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION CONSI- 
DERED in thelr MUTUAL BEARINGS. 8vo, 12s. 

2. The VOW of the GILEADITE: 
Narrative. Small 8vo, 5s. 

St. Paul’s Church 





a Lyric 


d, and Waterloo Place: 








New Volume of Dr. Todd's Discourses on Antichrist. 
In 8¥0, price 10s, 6d. 


IX DISCOURSES on the PROPHECIES 
relating to ANTICHRIST in the APOCALYPSE of ST. JOHN: 
preached before the University of Dublin, at-the Donnellan Lecture. 
Containing an Examination of the Visions of the Seals and Trumpets ; 
the Prophecy of the Witnesses; and the Vision of the Woman, the 
Dragon, and Two Beasts, 
By JAMES H. TODD, D.D., M.R. LA. 
Fellow of Trinity College, ‘Dubli 
Riving’ » St. Paul’s Ch d. ceeeaniee Whee s 
and the Booksellers in Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


DISCOURSES on the PROPHECIES relating 
to ANTICHRIST, in the WRITINGS of DANIEL and ST. PAUL. 


8vo, 








In 2 vols, 8vo, price 18s., the Fourth Edition, enlarged, of 


(RIGINES LITURGICZ;; or, the Antiquities 
of the English Ritual. With a Dissertation on Primitive Li- 
By the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, an 
Of Worcester College, O: 


A SUPPLEMENT, ining these 
Editions) may be had, price 2s. 64. 


Rivi » St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A TREATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST. 


Third Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo, 12. 1a. 


targies, 


Additi 





(to complete the former 








'Dr. Wordsworth’s Letters to a Friend in France. 
Now ready, in post Svo, price 8s. 6d. 


ETTERS to M. GONDON on the 


DESTRUCTIVE C 
both in Religion and P. Polley, HARACTER of the CHURCH of ROME, 


By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of Westminster. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A DIARY in FRANCE; i pr Hadinalty concern. 
ing Topics of Education and the Church. ond Edition. 6s. 6d, 


Bd a Translation of the Diary has been recelved from Paris, 





jedical and Surgical Jou 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Price Four Shillings, 
N CATARACT, and its Appropriate Treat- 


ment by the Operation adapted for uliar case; being the 
the Lectures delivered at the Royal Spal West hal 
Hospital, Charing Cross. 


IFE HATH MANY MYSTERIES; 
other Poems. 
By W. H. LEATHAM. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


In post Svo, price 1s. 
| and 





Murray's Home and Colonial Library. 

Post Svo, 2s. 6d. 
SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE, 
= Scenes trom the War of Liberation in Germany. From the 

By SIR ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, Bart. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, with Engravings and Woodcuts, 
imperial 8vo, 21s. 
HE ANATOMY and PHILOSOPHY of 


EXPRESSION, as connected with the FINE ARTS. 
By Sir CHARLES BELL. 
* The Essay on the Nerves, fam, ¢ Suaw, Surgeon to the Mid- 
diets Hospital, appended to this wor! Re be had Separately, price ls, 
John Murray, ahemate Street. 





By CHARLES GARDINER GUTHRIE, 
Assistant Surgeon to the Hospital. 
J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; W. Renshaw, 356 Strand. 





Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
COMPENDIUM of DOMESTIC MEDI- 


CINE and COMPANION to the MEDICINE CHEST. Compris- 
ing Plain Directions a eee 


riers incdenal so Intts and Chideen Directions for restoring Se 

Disorders incidental to Infants oa Cc ——— for restoring Sus- 

A teracting the of Poison—a Selection of the 

most Efficacious Prescriptions, and various ee tatoniaal peg eg to Me- 

dicine—the whole intended as a sou! easy reference for Cl en, 

Master Mariners, and Travellers, and fo for oPamilics lies ¢ at a distance 
from Professiunal Assistance. 





By JOHN SAVORY. 


Member of the Society of Apothecaries, and President ot the Royal Phar- 
maceutica! Society of Great Britain. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 





8vo, with plates, 7s. 
ODY and SOUL; or, Life, Mind, and Mat- 


ter, considered as to their Peculiar Nature, and Combined Condi- 
tion in Living Things; with a view to render the Physiology of Life and 
Mind more easily understood by the General 


By GEORGE REDFORD, M.R.C.S.L., &c. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 


HE MAHOGANY TREE. 
Words by W. M. Tuacxeray, Music by Faanx Romer, form- 
ing No, 24 of THEI MUSIC BOOK, price 64. 


Published at the on, 1St. Bride’s eg pe: Fleet Street; and sold by 
a ‘and N 








Now ready, New Edition, with 600 Woodcuts, 3 vols. post 8vo, price 30s. 
HE FAMILY ARABIAN NIGHTS: 
Translated with Explanatory Notes. 


The Author has translated the whole of the original work, with the 
exception of such portions as he deems on any account objectionable. 

The old mode of spelling Eastern names, to which English readers are 
accustomed, has been restored to this Edition. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Third and Cheaper — ae oe 600 Illustrations, 5 vols. 8vo, 


RIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
&e., of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, derived from the study of 


Hierogly, Sculpture, Paintings, and other Works of Art, still existing, 
pon eh the A counts of "Ancient Authors. 7, . 
By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON. 

« Indefati A in research, full of ering, « accurate in facts, and 
es int lication of his facts and his learning, Sir Gardner 
pte meant bas at the same —- treated his subj ob gy Fd en yy of 

jus Poetry."—Lord Ripon's ress to the Royal 
Society of Literature. ” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Vol. IL, price 1s. 6d. 


F the MORAL SYSTEM, or LAW of 
HUMAN NATURE; Considered and Explained in a Theoretic 
and Practical View. 
By GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 
Published by John W, Parker, West Strand, London. 


f whom may be had, the First Volume, orivinally published by 

T. Cadell, Strand, price 8. 6d.; in which the subject of the Rights of 

Property, and the Claims of Society on it, is largely entered into, con- 

ieeed, and shewn,—a matter occupying much attention in the present 
day. 





12mo, price 5s. 
P a ae See 
W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 
New Edition, fep, 8vo, price 5s. 


TH PILGRIM of INDIA, an Eastern Tale; 


and other Poems, 


FAM E, 





By JAMES HUTCHINSON, 
Late Secretary to the Medical Board of 


| W. Pickering, 177 Piceadilly. 


Sengal. 





In 12mo, cloth, price 4e. 
OPERY SUBVERSIVE of CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. W. G. COOKESLEY, M.A. 
One of the Assistant Masters of Eton College. 
“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—1 Thess. v. 21. 


Eton: Pag m and Published (for the Author) by E. P. Williams ; 
and to be had of Messrs, Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, London, 


New Work by Grace Aguilar. 
Just ready, in 2 vols, fcp. cloth, 
OME INFLUENCE: 
a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 
London; Groombridge and Sons, 5 Paternoster Row. 





In demy 12mo, eloth, price 1s. 6¢. 
RECA GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA 
MINIMA in usum Tertie Classis Regie Schole Etonensis. 


Etouw; Excudebat E. P, Williams; apud quem veneunt etiam 
Londini, No. 5 Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 





In Bvo, sewed, price 2s, 6d. 
HE POTATO DISEASE; its Prevention and 
Treatment, 
By JOHN PARKIN, M.D. 


“ His (the author’s) recommendations are among the most judicious 
we have seen.” —Gardener’s Chronicle. 





London; W. Wood, 39 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 9 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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NEW WORKS. 


JAENISCH’S CELEBRATED 


TREATISE on CHESS OPENINGS. Translated, with 
Notes, by GEORGE WALKER. _8vo. [On Friday next. 


1. 
A HANDBOOK of ANGLING: 
Fly-Fishing, Trolling, Bottom-Fishing, Salmon-Fishing, &c. 
By EPHEMERA (of Bell's Lifein London). Fep. 8vo, Wood- 


cuts, 92. 
amr. 


HISTORICAL CHARADES. By 


the Authoress of “ Letters from Madras.” Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


Miss HALSTED’S LIFE and 


Fag of RICHARD the THIRD. 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 
c., 308. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO. By the 


Authoress of “‘ Letters to my Unknown Friends.” Fep.8vo. 
[In a few days. 


LORD J EFFREY’S CONTRI- 
BUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. New E£di- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s, 

Uniformly with Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions. 
1. Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 4th Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
2. The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 3¢ Edition, 
with Additions. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. 
3. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. First Collected Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


vit. 


Mr. W. C. TOWNSEND'S LIVES 
of TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES of the LAST and of the 
PRESENT CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo, 28. 


vir. 


The DOCTOR, &c. Vol. VI. From 
the Papers of the late Dr. ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by 
thé Rev. J. W. WARTER. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Rev. RB. GASCOYNE’S NEW 


SOLUTION, ip Part, of the SYMBOLS of the REVELA- 
TION of ST. JOHN... 18mo, 5s, 


x. 

The Rey. J. and I. MILNER’S 
HISTORY of the CHURCH of CHRIST. New eee, cor- 
rected, with additional Notes, by the Rev. T. GRANTHAM, 
B.D. 4 vols. 8vo, 52s. 


xI. 

The Rev. R. A. F. BARRETT’S 
SYNOPSIS of CRITICISMS on DISPUTED and DOUBT- 
FUL PASSAGES ofthe OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. I. Part II. 
8vo, l4s. [On the 31st inst. 

xIt. 


Mr. G. T. GREAM On the DIET 


of CHILDREN, and on the Distinction between the Digestive 
Powers of the Infant and the Adult. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


FOOD for the MILLION: MAIZE 


against POTATO: a Case for the Times. By AMICUS 
CURIZ, Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


WM. HOWITT’S VISITS to 
REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, &c. 
i  Saeperings on Wood. First and Second Series. 8vo, 


BALLAD COLLECTI ONS, 
Printed in Old-fashioned Quarto. 
1. MARY HOWITT’S BALLADS and OTHER POEMS. 
Portrait, 18s.; morocco (by Hayday), 36s. - * 
2. Mr. COLLIER’S BOOK ae BALLADS. 
Ww ts, 218. ; (by Hayday), 
3. Mr. peeeeon COLLECTION of ENGLISH BOR- 
DER BALLADS. 15s.; morocco (by Hayday), 30s. 
4. Mr. GUTCH’S COLLECTION of the ROBIN HOOD 
BALLADS. Woodcuts by Farruour. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 
SPEARE. 9h Edition, uniform with the One-volume Edi- 
= of Moore, Byron, and Southey. 8vo, Wood Engravings, 





London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EMILIA WYNDHAM.” 


Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of Apm1rnat CoxiGN1 and his Brothers, Caantes IX., Patnce pe Coxn, 


CATHERINE DE MEDIcIs, MARGARET DE VALOIS, JEANNE D’ALBRET, from Original Paintings in the Collections of 
the Duxg or SuTHERLAND and Eart AMHERST, and numerous Wood Engravings by G. MEasom, 12. 10s. bound, 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE HUGUENOTS, 


oR, 


~ THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “The Two Old Mens’ Tales,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE STORY OF 


By Mrs. 


LILLY DAWSOX 


CROWE, 


Authoress of “Susan Hopley.” 


* A novel of very rare merit.” —Messenger, 


‘“‘ Mrs, Crowe is the Spagnoletta of novelists.”—Literary Gazette. 
‘* Lilly Dawson is a heroine of quite as interesting a character as Susan Hopley, | and her adventures are not les 


romantic. 


Mrs, Crowe’s style possesses a charm which renders her work irresistib! 


'—Dispatch, 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Complete in One Volume, price 12s. cloth, 


THE FORTUNES OF 


TORLOGH O’BRIEN ; 


A TALE OF THE WARS OF KING JAMES. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations by H. K, BROWNE (Phiz). 


Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 21 D’Olier Street. 


London: WM. 8. ORR and Co., 147 Strand, 


FRASER and Co., Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers.» 





8 New Burlington Street, March 13, 1847. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 3 vols. 8vo, with numerous Sistintans on Steel and Wood} 
by Wi1L1am and GeorcE MEasom, 21. 2s. neatly bound, 
LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH 
AND THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVEN-~ 
eee CENTURY. 

By JULIA PARDOE, 
Author of ‘‘ The City of the Sultan,” &c. 
[Now ready. 
11. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 
. MEASoM, 


HILL-SIDE and BORDER SKETCHES; 
Wirta LeGEexps oF THE CHEVIOTS ANDTHE Seletebain, 
W. H. MAXW 


By ELL, Esq. & 
Author of ‘‘ Wild Sports of » 4 ae va Stories of Waterloo,” 


(Just ready. 


111. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In 8vo, with numerous Engravings, &c., 14s. 
The First Volume of Sir HARRIS NICOLAS’S 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. © 
(Now ready. 
Iv. 
In 8vo, with Portrait,&c. 


MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CCEUR, 
THE FRENCH ARGONAUT. 
y LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of The “ Lives of Eminent Englishwomen, ” &e, 
[Just ready. 
v. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


SMILES AND TEARS; 
OR, THE ROMANCE OF LIFE. 
By CHARLES WHITEHEAD, 
Author of “Richard Savage,” &e. 
[Just ready. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlin 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her 


m Street, 
sty. 


Dr. Adam Clarke's Commentary. 


Part, 22.; or the 
£, bound be clocks vols, we tap Store ben ‘ox bound in calf 
marbie edge, 80.94 


anes COMMENTARY on the HOLY 
it. 


By ADAM CLARKE, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 

*,* “Now my dear tell: Mr. it will not be to him a sco. 
hand edition, for the mulitadiaous emendations and’ correction fa 
author's own and last hand Will give hini a complete new copyright. 

sda ~ 


London : Witians Taj si Ge, Pancess ‘Lanes and J. Mason, City Rox, 


CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR 


TWO AND SIXPENCE BACH ight and Shadows of Scottish Lit 
— The Trials of M Lindsay — The Subaltern — The Life of Manie 
oe Foresters—Peninsular Scenes i 

pkin—and N: 





Wauch—Valerius, @ Roman 
ketches—Sir Frizale Pum; 
THREE AND SIXPENCE EACH.—Tom —Cyril Thomtn 
x iton—Adam Blair and Matthew Wald—The Cruise of the 


Published by William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
= To be had of all Booksellers, 





LISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE during 

the FRENCH REVOLUTION, now publishing, in Monthly ‘o- 

J ls -_, Vol, 111. was Fane pb By Ist March; th 

umes will appear on each 


Wm. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. To be had of all 








Price 6s, cloth, 


PoEMs of WIT and HUMOUR 
By THOMAS HOOD. 


Second Edition 
A New 


Also, 
1. HOOD’S POEMS, 


2 vols., price 12s. cloth. 
2..HOOD’S OWN. 350 Woodcuts. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


Edition. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
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